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PART ONE 




CHAPTER 1. Guidance and Education 


J. 


-inhere is nothing mysterious or complex about the 


logic and principles of guidance. This does not mean that all people can 
or should attempt to be counselors or guidance workers; it simply means 
all people should be able to understand what these workers are trying to do. 


Where Guidance Fits In 

It is imperative that students have some one person in every school to 
whom they may turn for help in solving their problems. These pages are 
written to you — that one person, or even those several persons — in each school 
to whom the students easily and naturally turn for counsel. 

No one can offer you, in any simple set of lessons, absolute technical 
competence in guidance. You can achieve that only by experience. But this 
book can start you on the long, sometimes tiring, always exciting, and fre- 
quently complicated road which leads to some degree of competence in 
guidance. The road may involve summer study; you may need to spend 
money for new texts — to be read in your spabe'-time after a hard day at 
school; you may have sharp disagreements with your 'colleagues; and there 
may be times when the sheer routine of daily teaching activities submerges 
your interest and enthusiasm for the tasks of understanding students. 

Perhaps the apparent rewards will not be great. Those students you help 
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may go on their way without thanks ; and for those whom you handle badly 
there will always be someone ready to say "I-told-you-so.” 

But the time of growing up is short and the world to grow into is com- 
plex. Students need your help. Research studies show that students in small 
and large schools alike turn to their teachers, principals, and superintendents 
for vocational and educational guidance. These officials, then, must be pre- 
pared to give good assistance, on a sound basis of factual material collected 
for the student. Yet if we read the Maryland Youth Survey and the New 
York Regents' Inquiry, it is evident that high-school authorities seem to know 
little about their students and fail to carry out their guidance responsibility. 

What This Book Is About 

This book deals primarily with one guidance function — individual consel- 
ing — in an effort to clarify its nature and reduce it to its simplest elements. 

A discussion of counseling must necessarily involve a discussion of tests, 
which should be considered as an economic and accurate means of studying 
the student, preparatory to effective guidance. The rising importance of tests 
cannot be stressed too heavily. Ability, achievement, aptitude — there are 
many kinds of tests, as well as many variations in the quality of them. Part of 
your experience will be in learning to pick and choose wisely to suit the 
specific needs of your school’s testing program. 

Yet those who work with individual students will find these pages only 
a starting point and a frame of 'reference for the development of their own 
clinical skills. We will discuss the items of information which must be known 
about the student in order to diagnose his case. We will describe briefly the 
methods and controlling principles of counseling ; what and how you can find 
out about your students ; how you can use and understand statistics and tests ; 
and how you can set up a counseling program for your school, or how you 
can strengthen your program if one has already been set up. Finally, you will 
find a "case history" of one community that started and developed a guidance 
program to meet its own needs. 

Where Guidance Comes into Education 

Today s students are moving out into a world increasingly filled with older 
people. A declining birth rate, more effective medical care, and restricted 
immigration combine to advance the average age of the total population. 
Furthermore, industrial and economic changes have produced a different pat- 
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tern and distribution of jobs, decreasing the proportions in traditional trades, 
increasing the semi-skilled, clerical, and distributive jobs. 

Pertinently, student mortality and withdrawal rates in grades nine through 
twelve, which average about 45 per cent in the country at large, indicate that 
less than one-half of the ninth grade students complete the education they 
start. Certainly, incomplete high-school courses raise doubts that the job of 
democratic education is being well done. 

Yet guidance offers no society-wide solution to the problems of adoles- 
cents. It may be a preventive measure for some students or a curative measure 
for others. Wasted human effort and maladjustment cannot be eliminated, 
but they can be decreased. So this book represents one basis for the in-service 
training of teachers who are given the responsibility for the job of individual 
counseling of students. 

Is There a Standard -Model Guidance Program? 

What Constitutes Guidance? 

No one can draw a blueprint for guidance which will be effective at all 
times in all schools. Too often guidance is discussed as if it involved a series 
of units or procedures to be put down on top of a going school organization. 
There are three problems that complicate the guidance picture. First, there is 
no standard model for a guidance and testing program. Second, there is no 
mass production of guidance results. And third, not all teachers are potential 
guidance workers. 

The greatest difficulty for the school administrator or the teacher who first 
studies guidance is to get a sharply drawn and clear picture of the total guid- 
ance program, with all its parts in proper perspective. This difficulty is made 
even more acute since so many people with different job titles are doing 
guidance, and there is no clear-cut agreement about the proper number or 
range of functions and tasks within the guidance program. 

For example, one school will claim to have a guidance program, while in 
reality, the program consists merely of the earlier purchase of some tests and 
cumulative records which by now are gathering dust in the files. Or another 
school- will claim to have a guidance program if it maintains a class in occupa- 
tional information, in which students hopefully learn about vocations. Or an 
administrator will shy away from the idea of a guidance program because he 
cant afford it,” when he is already supporting extra-curricular activities, 
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homerooms, and student-teacher interviews, all of which can be vital parts 
of the guidance program if they are well conceived and well conducted. 

It is literally impossible to go into any school without finding some one 
function or activity which is potentially a guidance function, however well or 
poorly it may be carried out. 

How Guidance Functions 

■ We can clear up some of the confusion by listing guidance functions, with- 
out regard to the people who carry them out. In this way, a teacher or an 
administrator may see the entire program more dearly. As a matter of fact, 
it makes no real difference what the person’s job title is. If he can carry out 
one or more of these functions, he belongs in the guidance program. We can 
adapt a list of functions from Myers' article. 1 

It is evident that somebody in each school must know the names, ages, 
addresses, and backgrounds of the persons in the local community whom the 
school is supposed to serve. Second, somebody must keep track of attendance 
records and watch the physical health of the students. 

Third, somebody in the school must help to make out programs and 
classify the students for the various courses. This may involve using records 
from the elementary school or the junior high school. The function results in 
a distribution of the students to the various subject-matter curriculums. It is 
here that the hand of tradition and the lock-step practice of following the 
leader operate most heavily. Certain subjects are offered in certain years, and 
they are justified by some mysterious reasons regarding maturity, "readiness," 
or mere administrative convenience. Bright and dull students alike must fall 
in step. j y.?. ’■ ! 

Once the high schools complained that college entrance requirements 
forced such patterns on them. Since colleges are now more liberal about 
admission, and since only 20 per cent of liigh-school graduates go on to 
college, this argument is breaking down. 

Now inspectors from the state offices of education seem to be blamed for 
forcing conformity to the traditional grade placement and course offering pro- 
cedures. But when the child's total educational experience is as dependent 
upon the timing, organization, and interrelation of his classroom experiences 
as we know it to be, we can hope that program planning in the future 

1 Myers, G. E„ "The Nature and Scope of Personnel Work.” Harvard Educational 
Record, Vol. 8, No. 1, January 1938, pp. 82-93, 
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will be more carefully supervised under more flexible procedures and with 
more attention to the interests, abilities, and needs of each individual 
child. 

Fourth, somebody in the school has to give counsel about the vocational 
plans and personal growth of each child, . In this process of individual coun- 
seling, the course of study and its vocational significance can be more closely 
interrelated. In addition, encouragement toward participation in extracurri- 
cular activities needs to be part of the process of wise counseling. 

Likewise, working with problems of emotional adjustment and personality 
development form an integral part of a guidance program, and problems of 
scholastic motivation, study habits, reading skills, and other educational skills 
crop up for handling. 

In large schools, the problems within this advice-giving function can be 
apportioned among various special levels and types of advisors or counselors. 
Some classroom teachers can help with study habits and remedial work in 
their own subjects. Other classroom teachers can become effective in home- 
room or occupational information classes. School nurses, health officers, or 
psychiatrists in the community can be of assistance in handling problems of 
physical and mental health. Extracurricular, athletic, and social activities are 
supervised by group workers with some special training or competence. Spe- 
cial advisors or vocational counselors are available to discuss vocational and 
educational plans. School psychologists or examiners can administer and 
report tests and conduct the more difficult case studies. 

But such a happy division of labor is the exception rather than the 
rule for all but a few large schools in this broad counseling function, and it 
is likely to be an exception for many years to come. Yet students in smaller 
schools need help no less than those in larger schools, even though we know 
that not all teachers can become skillful counselors throughout a wide range of 
problems. 

Fifth in this series of functions, somebody in the school must keep ade- 
quate personnel records for the students. And, finally, someone must help 
in placement and follow-up after high-school graduation, either in the world 
of work or in some form of post-high-school training. 

Controlling Factors in Guidance 

We have itemized six broad personnel functions, under the general 
supervision of the school administrator, which are included in guidance 
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work. If each school administrator studies these functions and finds out who 
does them in his school, when they are done, and how they are done, the 
guidance picture begins to stand out in better perspective. Such a study, 
showing different emphases and rates of development and procedures, should 
indicate that there can be no standard-model guidance program. But it should 
also point up the obvious fact that certainly a good guidance program for 
each school can be worked out. 

Here are a few of the controlling factors which make each school's 
program different: How much money is available, and what kinds and 
amounts of community support will be forthcoming? What are the employ- 
ment and occupational opportunities in the area around the school? What 
percentage of the school, population goes on to college? What percentage of 
the school population after graduation continues to live in the area from 
which it comes ? 

Granted that not very many well-trained guidance people are on the high- 
school staff, how many potentially capable people are available and how can 
they be identified? How will the local school board react, and how can the 
support of its members be won? What is the state of development of the 
basic guidance elements in the school? Is the homeroom merely an archi- 
tectural convenience and sounding board for school announcements? Is the 
extracurricular activity program tied in with the curriculum? Is the dean of 
boys or the dean of girls a disciplinary tyrant? Is the record-keeping system 
inaccurately and incompletely maintained, or is it so complicated that it is an 
excessive clerical task? Do the teachers object to new ideas, or are they 
interested in trying new programs? And, finally, what physical space for 
guidance functions could be made available? 

From a study of personnel functions and their present state of develop- 
ment, each school can build or strengthen its own program. As the program 
develops, with teacher support and enthusiasm, in-service training will become 
more meaningful, curriculum revision plans will take shape, and research 
studies will be demanded by a staff aroused to the importance of definitive 
knowledge of individual students. 

Is Guidance Only a Big City Activity? 

Approximately 75 per cent of the 25,000 public high schools in the United 
States have enrollments of less than 300 students. Recently the United States 
Office of Education published a bulletin listing the public high schools having 
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counselors or guidance officers. 2 * This bulletin indicated that in 1937-38 about 
1,300 high schools employed half- or more than half-time guidance officers. 
Of these 1,300 high schools, about two-thirds were reorganized high schools; 
that is, some junior-senior high school combination involving special adminis- 
tration of the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades. 

Of this group of 1,300 high schools, the median high school enrolls 1,320 
pupils. The high school which is in the lowest quarter of this group of 1,300 
high schools in size still enrolls about 756 pupils. 

it would seem from this evidence that guidance is now a "big city” aspect 
of education. Whether it needs to be is another question, but the significance 
of this situation is evident from a recent publication of the National Edu- 
cation Association discussing progress in rural education. As the publication 
shows, more than a thousand rural school superintendents did not mention 
guidance facilities as a major problem in rural school administration , s In fact 
guidance is not even mentioned as a characteristic of the rural school system. 

Yet other evidence indicates that the small school is the one in which the 
rate of withdrawal may be larger and the one in which educational opportuni- 
ties may be less. This is borne out by results of the much-quoted Report of 
the Regents’ Inquiry of New York State, 4 which pointed out that "in New 
York City, boys and girls who do not complete the high school program stay 
in school on the average, until about the middle of the 11th grade. In com- 
munities of less than 2,500 population they tend to withdraw from school 
near the beginning of the 10th grade.” The Report also indicates that "the 
present educational system is very far from providing educational opportuni- 
ties for raral boys and girls equal to those open to young people in the 
cities.” 

Obviously, no one guidance program which is appropriate for use in city 
schools should be placed bodily into the rural high school. But the structures 
of individual guidance are the same in the rural school as in the large urban 
school. The procedures may be different in the small school, the resources 
may not be so great, and the types of student adjustment sought may be 

2 Greenleaf, W . J. and Brewster, R. E., Public High Schools Having Counselors 
and Guidance Officers. (Washington: Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Misc. No, 2267. 1939.) 

s Progress in Rural Education , National Education Association Research Bulletin, 
Vol. XVIII, No. 4, September 1940. 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

4 Spaulding, Francis T., High School and Life, Report of the Regents’ Inquiry of 
New York State, The McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1938. 
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different; but in principle and in structure, guidance need not be characteris- 
tic only of schools in big cities. 

Guidance runs the risk today of being classed as one of education’s noisiest 
band wagons. School teachers and administrators must at least go through 
the motions of getting on the band wagon, even if they are not sure where 
they are going. Because of its great popular appeal, the job of "doing guid- 
ance” has now outrun the supply of people who are well trained to do it 
Since school superintendents or principals often appoint some member of the 
school staff to be responsible for guidance, with due adjustment of his former 
combined teaching-clerical-activity load, those who demand high standards 
of training among personnel workers must content themselves with giving 
in-service training to these teachers. 

Fortunately, facilities for in-service training of guidance workers are im- 
proving. In 1941, the United States Office of Education published a bulletin 5 
indicating that summer session guidance courses were offered as follows: 158 
colleges and universities in 47 states or territories offered one or more courses 
in guidance; 49 teachers' colleges in 28 states offered one or more such 
courses, and 9 Negro colleges in 7 states did likewise. Such courses represent 
one form of in-service training for people who want to take part in guidance 
work. 

Even greater importance may be attributed to the fact that teacher-training 
institutions in colleges and universities are beginning to offer specialized 
training in guidance services, leading to a specialized degree. Students from 
these curriculums may, over a period of years, raise the standards and effec- 
tiveness of guidance to a more satisfactory level. But until such graduates 
represent a larger proportion of guidance workers, we must place our major 
faith for improvement in various forms of in-service training for teachers 
on the job. 


Testing as a Counseling Help 

Testing is one of the more important devices to help the individual student 
in solving his problems. It is quite possible that the availability of increasing 
numbers of tests has contributed to the guidance bandwagon’s speed. The job 
of making tests has gone ahead faster than the job of training people to use 

“Greenleaf, W. J., Guidance Courses : Summer Sessions, 1941, (Washington: 
Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of Education: Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service. Misc. No. 2549). 
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and understand them, but it must be remembered that tests are a means to 
an important end, not an end in themselves. 

When you work with a student, you draw on many sources of informa- 
tion about him. You study his grades and talk with his teachers. You 
look at his health records and his extra-school activities. Often you talk to his 
parents and others who know what he is like when away from school. Finally, 
you talk to the student and, with all the skill you possess, try to get him to 
talk to you. 

Somewhere in this total process, test scores can be useful items of informa- 
tion, and that is why many counselors turn to tests so hopefully as a solution 
to the problems of the individual student. Yet tests are really only tools for 
the skilled worker in human relations; they cannot help alone or in them- 
selves, but only in relation to all other information obtainable. 

What is more, tests are tools which can be harmful as well as useful in 
their application to the student, depending upon the person who uses or in- 
terprets the test. Like another tool, a hammer, the test is an effective instru- 
ment for craftsmanship in the proper hands, but in other hands it may play 
a part in the most wanton destruction. 

This possibility bothers neither the maker nor the seller of the "hammer,” 
however, and as you look at the present-day marketing arrangements for 
psychological tests, you will note that the dangers of misusing tests are often 
overlooked by some of the makers and sellers of such instruments. To use a 
test well, one must know something about statistics and research precedures, 
and one must be familiar with the logic of problems of measuring, predicting, 
and controlling human behavior. The testing movement in guidance is only 
about thirty years old and there still is much to learn. 

Conflicting Theories 

Because the field of guidance is still so new, there are still many steps 
in the guidance process about which experts are not always in close agreement. 
One school of thought believes, for instance, that record-keeping is the heart 
of the guidance program. Another holds to homeroom methods as the 
outstanding guidance procedure. Still another believes that all teachers must 
also be guidance specialists, as opposed to the idea that special experts are 
needed. Many guidance workers, lacking specialized training, blindly accept 
the type of program which is thrust upon them most forcibly and hope to 
achieve the desired results. 
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The critical observer notices, however, than no one of these various schools 
of thought has much evidence to prove clearly the superiority of its approach. 
We hope to clarify some of these problems a little in the pages that follow, 
and you will note that this book is itself a product of a point of view: that 
the effective total guidance program grows out of competent and adequate 
clinical work with individual students. 


It is probably fortunate that differences of opinion do exist in the field 
of guidance; they give a wide scope for worthwhile variation and experimen- 
tation in the local institution. Differences of opinion are dangerous only when 
their influence becomes too extreme and restricts the local institution from see- 
ing other possibilities. 

Selected Bibliography 

Note: In the selected bibliography for each chapter, certain general principles need 
explanation. First, only book or text or monograph references have been 
listed, since they can be obtained directly; references to articles in technical 
journals have not been listed, since such technical journals are seldom 
found outside a university or college library. Second, the retail price, 
without discount, has been included to give some idea of the costs of 
a selected group of technical books that the teacher or administrator may 
wish to purchase. 

The symbol (t) indicates that the bibliography item is technical in the 
sense of requiring basic knowledge in statistics, psychology, or tests and 
measurements for its understanding. 

An attempt has been made to indicate a minimum, essential library for those 
who want to learn more about counseling. The symbol (*) indicates an 
essential reference. Not all personnel workers will agree with the list so 
chosen, but such a classification may be useful to the reader. 

In some of the chapters it is difficult, if not impossible, to cite references 
specific to the content of the chapter. This is particularly true of Chapters 6 
and 7 where both sets of references will be found to deal with the identifi- 
cation and treatment of student problems. In general, however, the selected 
bibliographies are directly related to the discussion in each chapter. 

1. Chapman, P. W. Guidance Programs for Rural High Schools. Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Service, U. S, Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., 1940. 58 pp. Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Price: 10 cents. 


Very brief description of he guidance programs in two small communities, 

A y C0Unty ;T‘? e baSIS - UseM as Ief «ence to organization plans and 
record-keeping. Not an attempt to tell how to do guidance. 

Myers, G. E. Principles and Techniques of Vocational Guidance. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York, 1941. 377 pp. p r i ce $3 50 (*) 

PossTbUrmn'^T 6 ’! 115 ^ 1 T' S deScri P tion summary of the literature. 
Possibly too much stress on the vocational phase of guidance. 
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3. Rucli, G, M, and Segel, David. Minimum Essentials of the Individual 

Inventor] in Guidance. U. S, Office of Education, U. S. Government 

Printing Office, Washington, D, C, 83 pp. Price: 15 cents. 

A necessary reference, although the material is not always clearly organized, 
and counseling processes are not described in detail, Ranges from simple 
descriptions to more complex statistical references. 

4. U. S, Office of Education, Vocational Division, Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service, Washington, D. C, 

This division has a wide range of bibliographical materials and suggestions 
available at little or no cost to interested high-school people. Get in touch 
with the Division and get on its mailing list, 

5. Williamson, E. G. and Hahn, M, E. Introduction to High School Counsel- 
ing . McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1940, 314 pp. Price: 
13.00, (•) 

A clear discussion of all student personnel functions that should be included 
in the high-school program, showing their relations and organization, 
Required reading for teachers and administrators who want to see the frame- 
work of the entire guidance program, 




students ate supposed to work up to capacity in a meaningful course of study. 
Essentially, teachers, administrators, and all the other people in education are 
supposed to achieve this result by their various techniques or procedures. But 
when we look at three words in this statement — "work,” "capacity,” and 
meaningful” — we find the root of many educational problems. How do 
we set the stage, as teachers, so that our students can work — or learn — 
efficiently? What factors interfere with learning? How good are our exam- 
inations for measuring work accomplished? How long do students retain 
or remember what they learn at the job of getting educated? 

We sometimes work like slaves to "get across” to students what we believe 
is an organized body of knowledge or skills that we call the content of a 
course. Yet after one, two, three, or more years, how much do they retain? 
The curve of normal forgetting and the interference of later activities often 
yield a pathetically small percentage of all the facts we so hopefully taught. 


Are They Working up to Capacity? 

Capacity is not an easy thing to judge, and the counselor will need to 
interview, test, and observe students carefully to make adequate judgments. 
How is the score on an intelligence test affected by a reading disability or by 
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temporary conditions affecting the student? What personal problems or 
teacher deficiencies or motivational problems prevent students from using 
their capacity efficiently in the learning process? Are there other kinds of 
capacity besides intellectual or scholastic capacity which we must take into 
consideration? 

Another important question we need to ask is; What is a meaningful 
course of study ? For some teachers, only vocational training is meaningful. 
For a large majority, the general academic course or college preparatory course 
is the only road to educational success. All kinds of out-of-school groups 
also know what education should mean. They hammer away at such con- 
cepts as Americanism, thrift, safety, good health habits, or a form of job 
insurance through vocational training at a higher level than the parents 
achieved. 

There is no set 'pattern of answers to these questions, no final chart by 
which education can be steered. It is probably just as well that this is so, since 
each school must work out the solution that best fits its needs and the needs 
of the community it serves. 

How can the counselor find out whether a student is working up to 
capacity? The best way to do this is to compare the student’s ability with his 
achievement. If the achievement is "in line” with the ability, then the 
individual is working up to capacity. But suppose a student is not achieving 
as much as his ability warrants? What then? 

A graphic method of seeing this relation appears in Figure 1, called a 
"scatter-diagram,” 

Running along the horizontal edge of the scatter-diagram is a scale to 
measure classroom achievement in terms of average grades, with the scale 
value of 1.00 equalling a D average; 2.00 a C average; 3.00 a B average, and 
4.00 an A average. On the vertical edge of the square is a scale showing 
progressive raw scores on a test of scholastic aptitude. There were 169 ques- 
tions on the test used in this example and it had a total possible score 
of 215. 

On the scatter-diagram are plotted or entered pairs of scores for 50 seniors 
in a certain high school. Each tally in the cells of the diagram represents a 
pair of scores for one student — one measure of ability and one measure of 
achievement per student. By way of illustrating how these scores were 
entered, here is a partial list of the 50 students— their names, the measure of 
their ability, and the measure of their classroom achievement: 
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High School 

Name of Student Test Score Grade Average 


Q 1. Adams, John 

2. Anderson, Anna 

3. Arndt, George 

4. Bennett, Virginia 
A 5. Brown, Fred 

6. Butler, June 

0 7. Chalmers, Mary 

8. Chamberlain, Richard 

9. Collins, Diana 

10. Cummins, Lois 

11. Daly, Robert 
X 12. Daniels, Henry 

13. Donaldson, David 

14. Decker, Harriet 

15. Dunn, Muriel 

1 16. Emerspn, Bill 


114 

3.55 

66 

2.25 

65 

3.00 

77 

2.58 

39 

1.58 

56 

2.08 

87 

1.50 

31 

2.58 

56 

2.75 

34 

2.00 

94 

3.00 

41 

3.41 

65 

2.84 

79 

2.53 

36 

2.33 

110 

2.59 


For purposes of identification between this list and the sfcatter-diagram we 
have given distinctive symbols to five of the students — Adams, Brown, Chal- 
mers, Daniels, Emerson — and by checking the list against the diagram you 
will quickly see how the scores have been charted for each student. 

The division marks along the horizontal and vertical edges of the square 
mark the units of measurement. Each is called a "class interval,” which is 
simply a convenience in tabulating test scores or other measures. For example, 
all scores on the test that fall from 30 up to 35 are put in that row marked on 
the vertical edge, and all scores that fall from 35 up to 40 are placed in the 
next higher row on the vertical edge. On the horizontal edge, all grade aver- 
ages falling between 1.00 and 1.20 are put in the first column, all grade 
averages falling from 1.20 up to 1.40 go in the next column, and so on. 

Now let's find some of our students in this collection of tallies on the 
scatter-diagram. The tally with a, square as its symbol represents John Adams, 
the first student on our list. He has a grade average of 3.55, better than a B. 
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On the test of scholastic ability John had 114 items correct out of a possible 
215. Fred Brown's scores, on the other hand, were quite different. The tri- 
angle represents his scores — 39 items right on the test of scholastic aptitude, 
and a grade average of 1.58, a high D average. 

The tally with the circle symbol indicates Mary Chalmer’s scores. She 
answered 87 items correctly on the test of scholastic aptitude, and she earned 
a grade average of 1.50, a solid D in her first 7 semesters. The tally with the 
cross indicates Henry Daniel’s scores. He had an average grade of 3.41, a 
little better than a B, and he had 41 items of the 215 correct on the test of 
scholastic aptitude. Finally, Bill Emerson, with the arrow symbol, scored 110 
right on the aptitude test and had a grade-point average of 2.59, somewhat 
above a C average. 

In the scatter-diagram there is a general tendency for low scores on the 
test to accompany low grade averages, and for high scores on the test to 
accompany high grade averages. The tallies "drift” from the lower left-hand 
corner to the upper right-hand corner. 

We can put in other guideposts that point up this tendency. We are all 
familiar with the method of averaging a set of numbers: add up the number 
or "score” assigned to each individual and divide this total by the number of 
individuals in the group. By this method the average test 'score for these 50 
students is 73, and the average grade is 2.50. The lines running from left to 
right horizontally across the diagram are drawn through tha class interval 
containing this average test score. The lines running from top to bottom 
vertically are drawn through the class interval containing this average grade 
for the group. These four lines divide the square into four smaller sections 
or quadrants. 

With these guideposts, we can now describe our five students more clearly. 
Mary might be called an "underachiever,” Henry an "overachiever,” and Bill 
an underachiever to some extent. John is working somewhere near capacity, 
and so is Fred. 

All who are above the average line in ability and below (to the left of) the 
average line in achievement may be called underachievers. All who are below 
the average line in ability and above (to the right of) the average line in 
achievement, may be called overachievers. 

Like John, most of the students who are in the upper right-hand section 
of the square are assumed to be getting along all right academically. But we 
can t be sure about Bill, His test score is 110, considerably above the average, 
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while his grades are only 2.59, just barely above average. Is he an under- 
achiever in terms of what he could be doing? Additional investigation of his 
abilities would be necessary before a sound conclusion could be drawn. 

Most of the students who, like Fred, are in the lower left-hand section of 
the square are assumed to be the not-quite-bright students. Teachers sigh and 
say that such students, like poor folks, are always with us — at least until their 
pile-up of poor grades drives them out of school from sheer discouragement 
and despair. 

But what if an imaginative and sympathetic group of teachers designed 
special curricular offerings for such students as Fred? Of course, there are 
those who would feel that "lowering standards” is the cardinal educational 
sin. But some high schools have modified the general academic courses and 
started special new courses in which pupils like Fred can do well and be happy. 
Students stay longer in these schools than in the schools where they are looked 
upon as a necessary evil, and they come out better equipped to cope with 
life’s demands. 

Why Do Students Underachieve? 

Since teachers are always bothered by the students who "don’t do as well 
as they’re capable of doing,” we will keep in mind the upper left-hand corner 
of our scatter-diagram and think of a few reasons familiar to counselors and 
teachers for students not doing as well in their school work as they seem 
capable of doing. 

Suppose a student antagonizes most of his teachers because of a series of 
personality clashes. The teachers consciously or unconsciously grade him 
down because of these personal feelings. Is he an underachiever? Suppose 
another student is working long hours outside of school to help the family 
finances. Or suppose he lacks reading skills, or arithmetic fundamentals, or 
English skills for certain subjects. 

The teachers agree that another student doesn’t work hard enough; he is 
inclined to be "lazy.” Therefore his grades fall below average. But the im- 
portant question is why he doesn’t work hard enough, since there probably 
isn't any such thing as a real trait of "laziness.” What if the student is in 
general poor health and physically unable to concentrate on the task in hand? 
What if he applies inefficient study habits, even though he studies hard? 
What if he is so upset by an emotional or personal problem that he can’t 
concentrate on his class work? All these problems could result in apparent 
underachievement. 
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Another student of better-than-average ability may appear to underachieve 
simply because classroom work is his least inspiring activity. He may know 
most of what the teacher is discussing and he may have a driving interest in 
some outside hobby or activity that opens up much more interesting paths to 
new kinds of knowledge than his school work. Teachers too seldom realrne 
that they are competing with other individuals or agencies for a share of the 
enthusiasm and interest that almost any child can show when motivated. 

Again, a student may be emotionally confused or upset. He may withdraw 
from unpleasant realities by day-dreaming, or he may seek attention by 
making trouble or by bullying smaller children. He may feel lonely, and he 
may be snubbed by other students because of some difference in appearance, 
dress, or background. He may come to school each morning direct from an 
exhausting emotional scene between maladjusted parents. 

Teachers often complain of students who just seem to be "coasting along” 
with a minimum of effort. They exhort and lecture these students to develop 
good work habits and to shun the easy way. Yet we must remember that 
adolescents are not different from adults in this respect. Many industrial 
experiments have been made which show that adults, competent in their jobs, 
made startling increases in output when working, conditions were changed 
or when rewards were set up or competition increased. 

On the other hand, there is considerable evidence to show that restriction 
in output often occurs in situations where management and labor do not 
work harmoniously. New and eager workers on assembly lines have been 
"slowed down” by their fellow workers to keep the whole process from being 
speeded up. Adolescents show this same tendency to "slow down” a high 
grade maker by open or silent disapproval of his behavior. Most adolescents 
would rather get grades below their ability level than be pointed out as 
teacher’s pet.” This type of underachievement can only be combatted by 
making school work intrinsically more interesting and more fun. It is a 
student morale problem. 

Sensitive teachers often are dimly or acutely aware of these things. They 
know that sometimes their words fall on heedless ears; yet they don’t often 
know how to search out the real problem. 

Certainly one idea should be stressed here. Underachievement is most 
often a symptom or a sign that something is out of gear in the adolescent’s 
life or environment. 

Finally, on this subject of underachievement, a teacher must always be 
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aware of the student who may have cheated on the test of scholastic aptitute, 
because of careless test supervision and administration, and who can look 
like an underachiever when his grades are averaged. He makes a spuriously 
high score on the test, and therefore his tally lands in the upper left-hand 
corner of the scatter-diagram instead of in the lower left-hand corner where 
it belongs. 

Why Do Students Overachieve? 

Let us look now at the group below average in ability and above average 
in achievement. They are found in the other sparsely settled quadrant of the 
diagram, the lower right-hand section. If the student has been carelessly tested 
or did not understand the test instructions, his ability test score may be too 
low ; and therefore he looks like an overachiever when his grades are aver- 
aged. In such cases an error of measurement has given the appearance of 
overachievement. One specific reason for an inadequate test score on a short- 
time-limit test may be the child’s deficient reading skills in either speed of 
reading or comprehension of material read. With more time available for 
studying, the reading disability is not so much of a handicap, and the grades 
are a truer reflection of the use of ability when plenty of lime can be found 
for its use. 

There are other reasons for apparent overachievement. Just as some stu- 
dents manage to antagonize teachers and receive low grades for that reason, 
so other students make such good impressions on teachers that they receive 
high grades for good behavior and pleasant personality rather than for know- 
ledge of subject matter.' If the test is truly a measure of ability, and if 
students with below-average test scores receive above-average grades because 
of good personalities, such students will seem to be overachievers. 

Some students may be driven to excessive studying and concentration 
because they want to "show up” the children who have snubbed them or kept 
them out of social or athletic activities. Others may have extremely efficient 
and regular study habits which compensate for lower ability. These two broad 
types of cases are more tmly overachievers by virtue of their own excessive or 
skillful efforts. The only question about such cases is: How long can they 
keep it up? The bookworm who tries to win approval by "grinding” to make 
good grades may be developing personality traits which will make the good 
grades meaningless in job competition. The skillful and regular studier may 
run up against tougher competition in the next-higher educational level and 
fall below average in his grades. 
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There is one interesting general observation about high-school grades. On 
the average, girls make better grades than boys, even when both sexes are 
equal in ability. This may mean that girls are more docile than boys and 
are rewarded in the grades for good behavior. Or it may mean that girls 
usually have better habits of study than boys and are more regular in their 
studying. In our diagram, we should expect to find more boys than girls in 
the underachievement group and more girls than boys in the overachieve- 
ment group. 

What if Students Are up to Capacity ? 

From the statistician's standpoint, the students in the lower left-hand 
corner and upper right-hand corner are “up to capacity.” But does that mean 
teachers and advisors can afford to overlook them? Obviously not! 

Look at the students who are below average in both ability and achieve- 
ment. Surely they are working up to capacity, but they include a large per- 
centage of students who will drop out before graduation, marked as failures, 
incompletely educated, and poorly prepared to face the out-of -school life into 
which their failing grades have pushed them. As long as general academic 
courses comprise the major portion of curriculums, this group will be large. 
As long as failure is their only reward for their plodding behavior, school 
work can only be frustrating and unsatisfying for them. They go on, as they 
must, to make an adjustment in a life of competition where abstract academic 
ability is not the only stepping stone to success. There is no reason why the 
school, if it overcame its preoccupation with success in the so-called general 
academic or college preparatory course, should not also include competitive 
situations in which they could experience success. 

It does not solve many problems to sidetrack such students into commercial 
or trade courses, on the frequently false assumption that if they cannot use 
their heads, they can use their hands or feet. Trade and commercial courses 
have a real and worthwhile function to perform in developing experiences for 
the large majority of pupils whose education ends at grade 12. But they should 
not be considered the resting place for students who are not very successful 
in other academic work. 

As a matter of fact, students who are poor in general academic work often 
cannot hope to receive substantially greater benefits from vocational training 
than they received from their general education. It is time for the teachers of 
academic and nonacademic subjects to co-operate in setting up as many 
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different educational experiences as possible for the total student group. They 
should not continue to remain independent and somewhat critical of each 
other if they are to do tlieir common job well. 

Our group in the lower left quadrant also will include many pathetic cases, 
characterized by low ability and personality conflicts growing out of repeated 
failures. Because our educational system too often lacks flexibility in its 
methods of grading or its selection of content and methods, counselors may 
not always be able to help these students very much. But no one who works 
with them as individuals can avoid being upset at education’s failure to 
prepare them adequately for young adulthood. We believe that one criterion 
of a good school system is the provisions it makes for the adequate and stimu- 
lating education of its low-ability students — by differentiated courses of study 
and by differential grading scales. 

However, class sectioning” on the basis of ability is not a very good 
solution to this problem, if the same content is taught to the slow learners 
and if they are held to the same ultimate standards of final proficiency in this 
content. 

What about the vocational choices of the bright students ? While they are 
not much troubled by the same educational problems that confront the other 
students, there is one other broad class of problem, vocational in nature, which 
may later prove to be stumbling blocks. We can consider vocational choices 
right away with these students, whereas in the upper left or lower right cor- 
ners we may have other immediate problems of adjustment to attempt to solve 
first. If the high-school course is of a general nature, students may be making 
vocational choices without many opportunities for trying out their abilities and 
interests, in or out of class. Therefore, even though these students are working 
"up to capacity” at present, they may be headed for a job situation or college 
situation to which they may find adjustment difficult. 

Consider also the admittedly small percentage of high-school graduates 
who go on to college. Certainly they are important from a leadership stand- 
point. Throughout the country, this figure runs about 20 per cent. Yet of 
this small percentage, about 60 per cent, will not complete the college train- 
ing they start. How much of this college failure might be prevented if high- 
school teachers and counselors were more effective personnel workers ! 

Superior students like Bill may drift along or be slowed up by the 
slower average speed of his class in high school. But outside class assignments 
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and stimulation to outside intellectual activities worked out by the teacher and 
counselor can prevent Bill from getting into poor study habits that might 
cause failure later. Where high ability students are generally above average in 
all but one field, such as mathematics, English, or intensive reading skills, 
the high-school counselor might have identified and cured the disability; or if 
it seemed incurable, he might have warned the student to avoid some college 
courses where the disability would lead to college failure. 

Consider also another type of problem to be found among these students, 
regardless of whether they go to work or to college after high school. What 
kinds of personal and social adjustments do they make when they leave high 
school? Recent studies in industry show that a substantial group of workers 
are fired or quit, not because they are incompetent on the job, but because 
they can't get along with others or with themselves happily and peacefully. 
Personality development has a dollars-and-cents value, as well as a philosophic 
value, for young adulthood. The schools inevitably play a part in this 
development, by their grades, their activity programs, their student govern- 
ment work, and their student-teacher relations. The part they play must be 
consciously constructive. 

Are our high-school graduates or withdrawals well adjusted socially; are 
they emotionally stable insofar as the school can influence them; are they 
educated to the problems of sex adjustment and emotional severance of the 
family ties that they must face? Such questions are increasingly important, 
and they must be raised about every tally and therefore about every student 
in our diagram. These are some of the outcomes of guidance and counseling. 
We mention them here in regard to the "up-to-capacity” group because we 
are prone to overlook the possible existence of any problems in this group. 

Studying the Student 

By now our scatter-diagram has come alive as we see how it may be used 
as an effective approach to individual problems. We have been discussing, 
in general terms, the process of studying the student. Clinical personnel 
workers call this process the diagnosis. We can see that some students, whose 
poor grades are symptoms of something out of gear right now , must be 
studied in an effort to get them working nearer to capacity. On the other 
hand, we have been careful to point out that grades as the measure of work 
or output may not be perfect measures of learning. 

We can also see that teachers must concern themselves with students 
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who, in the classroom sense, seem to be up to capacity, with an eye to the 
prevention of problems which may arise in the near or remote future. 

In fact, at first reading, it may seem that we have thought up so many 
things to be found in students that teachers won’t have any time left to 
teach! 

Before we can isolate one student's problem . or combination of problems, 
however, there is one preliminary step to be taken in guidance — the col- 
lecting and recording of information. 

It is in this step that tests can be considered as means for providing 
certain types of information. Obviously, the more information you have, 
the better will be your diagnosis. And the more closely that information 
follows the techniques of scientific method — which is the primary value of 
tests — the more accurate it will be. It is for this reason then that we stress 
the need for tests and for a proper understanding of them. We would 
like to prevent our students from underachieving; we would also like to 
see that they are free from other problems such as we considered in some 
of those who are up to capacity as far as grades are concerned. What must 
we now find out about students? 

What to Look For 

Many years of clinical experience have made it possible for us to 
determine certain categories of information which we need to know about 
any student. Here they are: 

1. General academic ability. We have already hinted at the fact that 
one test score may be an incorrect measure of ability, and we have men- 
tioned some of the possible reasons for the error. Therefore it is well to 
check on academic ability again, just to make sure. We know that general 
academic ability is important as one index to the individual’s final educational 
and vocational adjustment. All other things being equal, the more academic 
ability the individual has, the farther he can go in school and the higher will 
be his final vocational adjustment, Therefore we have to be quite sure that we 
get a good estimate of such ability, even if we have to > use more than one test. 

2. Past achievement. If you will look again at Figure 1, you will see that 
the student with the highest grade average has not made the top score on the 
test, and the student with the lowest test score has not been the one with the 
poorest grades. In regard to height and weight, we also know from our ex- 
perience that the tallest person is not always the heaviest person, and the 
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lightest person is not always the shortest person. No two human traits are 
perfectly related. No two human traits vary together in such a way that the 
person having the greatest amount of one trait automatically has the greatest 
amount of the other trait. 

Now in Figure 2, the same 50 students are tallied, but this time we are 
using their eleventh grade scholastic achievements in place of a test of schol- 
astic aptitude, and relating their marks in grade eleven to their marks in grade 
twelve. We see in Figure 2 that the drift of paired grades is more clearly 
marked than the drift of the test score paired with the grade average. There 
are fewer cases found in the upper left and lower right sections of the dia- 
gram in figure 2 than there W?ere in Figure 1. This means that future grades 
can be predicted better from past grades than they can from one test of 
scholastic ability. 

Of 27 students at or above the ability average in Figure 1, six or 22 
per cent were below average in achievement; but in Figure 2, 24 students 
were at or above average in their grades in the junior year, and only 1 or 4 
per cent of them fell below average in their grades in the senior year. 
The difference in these two percentages shows how past grades predict future 
grades slightly better than does an ability test. 

Therefore it is important in studying our students as individuals to 
know what their past grades are, because these past grades are good clues 
to future grades. This statement does not minimize the importance of finding 
out also what their ability may be, since ability must be known if you are 
going to know the level that each child’s achievement should be expected 
to reach. 

Furthermore, it is important to see in an achievement record the strong 
and weak points each student shows. Are social sciences harder for him 
than natural sciences throughout all the grades? Has English or mathe- 
matics always been his weakest subject? Did he do a better job in the class 
play than he did on the school newspaper? Was he more successful the 
summer he worked on a farm than he was the summer he was a stock boy 
in a store? 

Achievements represent abilities or aptitudes in use. Differences in 
achievements within the individual are important not only as indices of 
present strengths and weaknesses but also as guideposts pointing the way 
to the future. 

3. Aptitudes and disabilities. Ordinarily most individuals have some 
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latent possibilities -which are not called into play in their daily routines. 
When a person is doing well in a task, we may say he has a natural bent 
for such tasks, or that he has a natural aptitude, indicating that the bent or 
aptitude was present as the basis for doing well. But when daily routines 
do not call forth all our natural bents, counselors must be alert to spot these 
potentialities and bring them into use. 

Similarly, some of us have disabilities that pull down our showing in 
certain activities. We may not be able to read efficiently ; we may lack skills 
in studying or memorizing or organizing new ideas; our vocabularies may 
be limited; our hands may fumble in manipulative tasks; we may not be 
able to distinguish one note of music from another. We may have these 
disabilities in spite of having pretty good general ability, and here also 
the counselor must be alert to spot the weakness before it gets us into 
competitive difficulty. 

4. Interests. Our vocational choices are one clue to where we hope to 
get in the world and one way of stating what we believe our interests to be. 
We like or dislike many things and people; we’re interested in or bored by 
many activities. We have hobbies; we are motivated to undertake jobs. 
However we may name or describe all these factors, they are essentially 
our interests the things which hold our attention for longer or shorter 
periods of time. Interests may either help keep the student attentive in 
class or distract him from the classroom tasks. They bring about better 
learning when present, or they interfere with learning when they are absent. 
If our vocational choices, as expressions of interests, are impractical or 
impossible, we may lead unhappy and frustrated work lives. Whatever 
his interests are, we must know about them in our study of the 
student. 

5. Personality adjustments. We are continually adjusting our personalities 
to those of other people. Some of us learn to make these adjustments 
more quickly than others. Most of us get into one particular pattern of 
personality and find it hard to change. Some individuals make such bad 
adjustments that they are maladjusted within their group. Such individuals 
may never be able to translate their abilities or aptitudes or interests into 
successful achievements because they simply cannot get along with people. 
Som studying students we must take into account their range of personality 
and personal adjustments. Are they socially sure-footed? Do they shy 
away from social situations? Are they always unpopular or ate they sought 
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out by their fellows? Must they always have their own way? How can we 
make judgments about personality traits? 

6. Physical well-being. We no longer need to be convinced of the im- 
portance of good health. But we do sometimes overlook poor eyesight, 
poor hearing, poor general health, or specific health factors as explanations 
for the behavior we see in our students. Therefore someone must be alert 
to spot these conditions and see their relation to the classroom and extra- 
curricular behavior of the student. 

7. Family background. Part of the job of education is to strengthen the 
good influences in the student’s environment. Furthermore, the family back- 
ground as a source of financial support is a basic item of importance in 
educational and vocational planning. Since family background is a general 
influence operating on the child for a greater number of hours per day 
than the school influence, we cannot escape the necessity of learning some- 
thing about that background, and no Study of the student is complete 
unless it is taken into account. 

8. The world of -work. The first seven types of information deal pri- 
marily with the student’s life and characteristics. But we cannot be of greatest 
service to the student without knowing about the jobs he can hope for 
and the labor market in which he must sell his services as a young adult. 
Which jobs are demanding increasing numbers of workers; which jobs are 
disappearing from industry? What duties, qualifications, salaries, and lines 
of advancement characterize broad families of jobs? What types and 
amounts of special training and experience are necessary after high school? 
What are the best procedures in job-hunting? The answers to these ques- 
tions must be sought from one of several occupational information services 
or agencies whose materials are available at little cost to any school. 

On the Trail of Clues 

We have listed eight types of information that we should have in 
determining whether our students are working up to capacity now and 
may adjust well after they finish school. Not only will these eight types 
of information give us clues to general educational problems, but even more 
important, they will give us clues about each student’s future course of 
development and may tell us what to do, in or out of school, to help in 
his development. In the last analysis, individual pupil adjustment and 
development should be the outcome of any educational program. School 
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is just one experience in the adolescent s total range of experience. The 
school experience must be as deep, lasting, and extensive as possible, for 
it is one of society's last formal chances to bring about constructive indi- 
vidual development. 

There is another comment that must be made about our scatter-diagram 
population. These eight types of information, when collected, will permit 
the counselor to understand or diagnose the problems of each student, 
as an aid to solving a present problem or preventing a future problem. The 
information must be available in usable form; therefore a record-keeping 
system must operate. Into the records must go the eight types of informa- 
tion whenever and wherever collected. The records must be used in each 
guidance interview. Techniques of collecting data and maintaining records 
will be discussed in more detail in Chapter 5. 

As we go on, then, it will be wise to keep in mind that the record system 
is to function in the total process of building up selected items of informa- 
tion about each of the students. Out of such records will grow clear pictures 
of groups of students — what they want, how they feel, what pressures they 
work under. Periodically the teachers must study these pictures of their 
student groups in order to answer this question; how well does our total 
school program meet the needs, interests, and abilities of the children we 
serve? Where the total school program is inappropriate, the counselor, the 
teacher, and the administrator together must face that fact and make changes. 

One last point. The descriptions of possible problems in these chapters 
should indicate dearly that knowing the child's ability and school achievement, 
either as single facts or together as in our scatter-diagram, can never tell 
us why overachievement or underachievement is found. We must seek the 
dues to why by the total process of diagnosis — by searching into other 
aspects of the student’s make-up and background. It follows, therefore, 
that if we know only that one student’s ability and achievement are out of 
line, we can only urge him to do better work or attempt to frighten him 
into doing better work. We cannot get at the reasons for underachievement 
unless we get more facts about him. Similarly, if we are content when we 
find his ability and achievement in line, we may, unless we get more infor- 
mation about him, ignore other problems that exist. 

Grades and their relation to ability are only symptoms or guideposts to 
the student’s total well-being. Jhis. is different from the too-frequent belief 
that grades are the real end dft eduidlfSoh^ 

• <*• . -w r-V : 
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Let us examine now the subject of fundamental statistics and how we 
can use them in doing a more effective guidance job. 
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4. Menefee, L. A. and Chambers, M. M. American Youth: An Annotated 
Bibliography. American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C., 1938. 492 pp. Price: $3-00. 

Basic source of references to a wide range of studies of youth. Particularly 
valuable if all teachers want to make a systematic study of the research 
and literature about youth in and out of school. Not a technical handbook 
or guide to procedures. 

5. Monroe, W. S. (editor) The Encyclopedia of Educational Research. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1941. 1,344 pp. Price: $10.00. (t) (*) 

Invaluable but expensive reference work, covering all fields and problems 
of education. Emphasis on present accepted practices and meaning of 
relevant research. 

6. Spaulding, F. T. High School and Life: The Regents’ Inquiry. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York, 193 9- 111 pp- Price: $3.00. (*) 

What educational experts say about education. On the evidence of student 
preparation for life, adequacy of the school’s knowledge of the student, 
adequacy of educational and vocational guidance, and efficiency of school 
organization, we're not doing such a good job. Required reading for 
administrators and school boards. 



PART TWO 




CHAPTER 3. Statistics and the Understanding 
of Tests 


tatistical methods can be valuable summarizing or 
“shorthand" devices. A knowledge of statistics is essential if the high-school 
counselor and guidance worker is to interpret test results correctly. 

What Statistics Can Do 

When people talk about grading on a normal curve, for example, they 
are seldom aware of the common-sense meaning of the phrase. As a matter 
of fact, the normal curve means quite simply this: very few people have 
a lot of whatever is being measured ; very few people have a small amount 
of it; and most people have a fair amount of it. This statement holds, 
regardless of whether we ate measuring height, intelligence, knowledge of 
mathematics, or social skills. This idea about people possessing traits in 
varying degrees existed in our grading systems and in our thinking long 
before statisticians and educators borrowed the normal curve expression 
- from other fields of mathematics and made it over into a convenient educa- 
tional term. 

This chapter is not a complete statistical manual ; it is a simple discussion 
of the fundamentals of statistics as they relate to guidance. The author believes 
that they will be helpful to those unfamiliar with statistical ideas and 
methods. 
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Fundamental Ideas and Definitions 

Look at the numbers in Table 2 below. They certainly don't make much 
sense the way they are listed there. Actually, the numbers above the center 
line are scores on a test of scholastic aptitude made by our 50 seniors in 
High School A, who also were the subjects of the scatter-diagram in Figures 
1 and 2. The numbers below the center line are scores made on the same 
test by 40 seniors in High School B. 

TABLE 2 


School A 


66 

65 

77 

56 

31 

56 

34 

94 

65 

119 

79 

36 

60 

110 

99 

74 

87 

39 

41 

59 

57 

63 

101 

112 

63 

83 

110 . 

72 

99 

77 

55 

101 

87 

39 

64 

74 

75 

81 

67 

87 

54 

56 

82 

114 

85 

82 

80 

65 

80 

49 

School B 

130 

79 

68 

40 

110 

79 

65 

35 



97 

79 

65 

30 

90 

75 

64 

29 



90 

74 

64 

26 

86 

73 

64 

24 



85 

73 

60 

23 

83 

73 

60 

22 



82 

70 

50 

20 

82 

72 

60 

20 



Consider the 

scores 

for the 

50 seniors in 

High 

School 

A. If 

we first 


arrange them in order from high to low, they begin to make more sense. 
We get the following order out of the scores: 


119 

114 

112 

87 

87 

87 

79 

77 

77 

65 

65 

64 

56 

55 

54 


TABLE 3 


110 

110 

101 

101 

85 

83 

82 

82 

75 

74 

74 

72 

63 

63 

60 

59 

49 

41 

39 

39 


99 

99 

94 

81 

80 

80 

67 

66 

65 

57 

56 

56 

36 

34 

31 


Let us now take up some of the terminology used in the field of statistics 
and testing and see how they relate to our test scores. 

The Range. Now we can see the range of the scores; that is, the lowest 
is 31; the highest is 119. The range is 119 minus 31, or 88. A perfect score 
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on this test would be 215, and it is apparent that no one in the group made 
such a score. 

It should be noted that most good psychological tests are so constructed 
that the top score is almost never reached, but all students get some kind 
of score out of all possible items. If a great many people made high scores, 
or if many made low scores, the test would be either too easy or too hard, 
and it would not distribute or spread out adequately the people being tested. 

The Average. While the range is interesting as a clue to the variability 
of the 50 students on this test, we more often fix our attention on the average 
student as a point of interest. Our daily vocabulary is full of ideas about 
the average: batting averages; average height; average weight; average 
income; average grade; above average; below average. It is the single 
numerical statement that represents the whole group of numbers we are 
talking about. It is a statement of the point around which most people are 
found to fall in any measure. To get the average we simply add up the 
values of all scores and divide by the number of people who have received 
scores. In this case the scores add up to 3,661, and when the total is divided 
by the 50 students who were tested, the quotient is 73.22, which is the 
average score made by these 50 students. 

The Standard Deviation. We talked first about the range of scores; i.e., 
the highest score minus the lowest score, as a clue to the variability of our 
students. Now think of two groups of people having the same average 
height, 5 feet 8 inches, but in one group the tallest minus the shortest 
person shows a difference of 12 inches, and in the other group the tallest 
minus the shortest person shows a difference of only six inches. In this 
example, the people in the first group vary more in height or are more 
variable in height than the people in the second group. The problem now 
is to get some index or clue to the variability of any group in any trait 
that has been measured. The range does not happen to be accurate enough 
for all purposes, since it is affected too much by extreme scores. 

For example, here are ten scores chosen from our original 50: 

34, 55, 56, 57, 59, 60, 63, 65, 67, 74 

The one low score of 34 pulls the range out wide: 74 — 34 =r 40. Yet 
this score of 34 is badly out of line with the other scores, which "bunch” 
from 55 to 74. Similarly, the reader can quickly see that one extreme score 
like this will also affect the average to a certain extent. The average in 
this group of ten scores is 59.0. But if we substitute a score of 50 for our 
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one out-of-line score of 34, we could make a second group in which the 
average becomes £>0.6, and the range becomes 74 — 50 = 24. 

It would be better to set up a measure of variability which depends not 
only on the highest and lowest scores, but which takes into account every 
score within the group. We might start by seeing how far each score varies 
from the average score for all ten cases. Since the average for the first group 
is 59 and for the second group is 60.6, the following subtractions can be 
made: 


TABLE 4 


Group 1 

59 — 34 = 4-25.0 
59 — 55 = -f 4.0 
59 — 56 = -j- 3-0 
59 — 57 = 4- 2.0 
59 — 59 = 4- 0.0 


Total: 4-34 

59 — 60 = — 1.0 
59 — 63 = — 4.0 
59 — 65 = — 6.0 
59 — 67 = — S.O 
59 — 74 = —15.0 


Total: — 34 

Grand total: 0 


Group 2 


60.6 — 50 = 4-10.6 

60.6 — 55 = 5.6 

60.6 — 56 =e -f- 4.6 

60.6 — 57 = 4- 3.6 

60.6 — 59 = -f- 1.6 

60.6 — 60 = 4* -6 


Total: -f-26.6 

60.6 — 63 = — 2.4 

60.6 — 65 = — 4.4 

60.6 — 67 = — 6.4 

60.6 — 74 — —13.4 


Total: —26.6 

Grand total: 0 


When we do this, and when we then add up separately the plus and the 
minus differences or deviations from the average, the plus and minus 
deviations cancel each other out; i.e., their sum is zero. We were certainly 
on the right track, though, in looking at each individual deviation from 
the average, since we can see that the people in Group 1, regardless of the 
plus and minus signs, deviate more, or vary more from their average than 
do the people in Group 2, because the separate sum of the plus or the 
minus deviations in Group 1 is greater than the sum in Group 2. 

The next step comes now in squaring each deviation in each group, 
since this makes all deviations, whether plus or minus, take the plus sign. 
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Thus you can express the variability for each group as a single number, the 
sum of the squared deviations, and introduce a positive value for an index 
of the variability. Here they are: 

TABLE 5 

Group 1 


Group 2 

(+25.0)2 - 

625.00 

( + 10.6)2 — 112.36 

(+ 4.0)2 = 

16.00 

(+ 5.6) 2 = 31.36 

(+ 3.0)2 = 

9.00 

(+ 4.6)2 _ 21.16 

(+ 2.0)2 = 

4.00 

(+ 3.6)2 _ 12.96 

(+ 0.0)2 _ 

0.00 

(+ 1.6)2 = 2 .56 

(- 1.0)2 _ 

1.00 

(+ .6)2 — .36 

(— 4.0)2 _ 

16.00 

(— 2.4)2 _ 5 ,76 

(- 6.oy = 

36.00 

(_ 4.4)2 _ 19.36 

(— 8.0)2 _ 

64.00 

(— 6.4)2 _ 40.96 

II 

Cl 

0 

\r\ 

1 1 

1 

V — ✓ 

225.00 

(—13.4)2 = 179.56 


996.00 

426.40 


Now when we add the squared deviations we can see again that Group 1 
is more variable than Group 2. But these totals have two weaknesses: they 
are awkward, and they vary with the number of people studied in each group. 
So let’s divide them by the number of students in each group to get tire 
average squared deviation on a “per-individual” basis.' This quotient is 
now always comparable from group to group, regardless of the number of 
cases in each group. In Group 1 it is 99.6 and in Group 2 it is 42.64. One 
further step will get us back even closer to our original units — take the 
square root of 99.6 and 42.64. The values are 9.98 and 6.53 respectively. 

This value is known as the standard deviation. It has one invaluable 
characteristic which statisticians have carefully demonstrated: under normal 
conditions, if the standard deviation is calculated for a large enough group 
(30 or more people), the range of scores bounded by one standard devia- 
tion laid off on either side of the average will include about 68 per cent of 
the people in our group. 

Let’s see how true this is for our two little groups of ten students each. 
The average in Group 1 is 59-0; add one standard deviation of 9.98 to this 
and it becomes 68.98. Subtract one standard deviation of 9-98 from 59.0 
and it becomes 49.02. The value 68.98 minus 49.02 should include 68 per 
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cent or about seven of the students in Group 1. There are actually eight 
students in Group 1, making scores between 49.02 and 68.98. In Group 2, 
which does not contain an “out-of-line” score, you will find that seven 
students do make scores within the range bounded by one standard devia- 
tion on either side of the average. Most distributions of test scores are of 
this type, unless unusual circumstances give out-of-line scores. 

The standard deviation has many uses in statistics and measurement, par- 
ticularly as a systematic device for locating the extent to which an individual 
departs from the group average in any scale of measurement. In this 
regard, it is interesting to notice that the average is the point from which 
the individual is judged to vary in a high or low direction. The average 
in psychological measurements is something like the zero point in physical 
science measurements. Most psychological tests are interesting in so far as 
they tell whether an individual is significantly above or below average or 
is in the average range of scores. 

We can also use the standard deviation in comparing the variability of 
scores made by different groups of students on the same test. 

Since the so-called "normal curve” can be analysed in terms of standard 
deviation units, we shall find the standard deviation useful in later calcula- 
tions that we will want to make. 

The Median. Now let's go back to the small Groups 1 and 2 again to 
find another measure of central tendency and variability. If we feel that one 
extremely high or extremely low score can pull the average or standard 
deviation out of line, we may be able to figure out a way to discount the 
effect of such an extreme score. As we have already noticed, both the 
average and the standard deviation add in the effect of the extreme score in 
their calculations. But if we take the score exactly in the middle of the 
group of ten scores, we say that five people make scores lower than this 
middle score and five people make scores higher than this middle score, 
regardless of the size of scores any one student makes. On the following 
page Groups 1 and 2 appear again. 

In each group the middle score is halfway between a score of 59 and 60, 
which is a distance of 1 score unit. One half of 1 is .5 and this must be 
added to 59 or subtracted from 60 to get the halfway point of 59.5. When 
there is an odd number of people, the middle score is easy to spot; it’s 
the person s score above and below which an identical number of scores 
will be found. This halfway score is the median score. It is the exact mid- 
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TABLE 6 

Group 1 


Group 2 

34 


50 

55 


55 

56 


56 

57 


57 

59 


59 

60 


60 

63 


63 

65 


65 

67 


67 

74 


74 


score: an identical number of people will make scores above it and below it. 
Now compare the average (59) and the median (59-5) for Group 1; the 
average is below the median because of the one extreme score of 34. In 
Group 2, the average (60.6) is above the median (59.5) because no extreme 
score is pulling the average down. 

Quartiles. An easily remembered index of variability would be the score 
range within which the middle 50 per cent of the people tested would fall. 
This means finding the score point below which the lowest 25 per cent fall, 
and the score point above which the highest 25 per cent fall. Thus, 25 per 
cent of 10 people equals 2.5 people. Counting up to get the lowest 2.5 
people in Group 1, we see that scores of 34 and 55 were made by the bottom 
2 people and a score of 56 by the third person from the bottom. Thus the 
'point of 2.5 people is halfway between the second and third person, and the 
score that is halfway between the second and third person is halfway between 
55 and 56, or 55.5, which is called the lower quartile score point. The 
middle 50 per cent of the group of ten make scores between 55.5 and 64, 
which is the range known as the interquartile range, and which is a mea- 
sure of variability that includes the middle 50 per cent of the cases in the 
group. 

The median and interquartile range are best used with small numbers 
of people in a group, where a few out-of-line scores can pull the average and 
standard deviation out of line. 

That expression "out of line” assumes that we know what is "in line” 
with expectations. Statistics, as we said, are one means of inferpreting^eiLS- 
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urements or scores. We may have an excellent measuring or scoring device 
for any human trait, but we can still use it to measure that trait in the 
wrong people. Remember that no one can apply his measuring device to 
all people who possess some amount of the trait being measured. He can 
only apply it to a sample of people, and the sample may be large or small 
In our examples, Groups 1 and 2 were small samples of our 50 high school 
seniors in School A. In turn, the 50 high-school seniors were only a sample 
of all the high-school seniors in that school district or in that state or in the 
United States. 

In research work, such as is involved in constructing tests, the whole 
sample can be bad, or a few people in the sample can be bad, and the inter- 
pretations made from such samples will, therefore, be bad also. In the 
presidential election period of 1936, the Literary Digest asked a sample of 
people to indicate whom they favored as the next president. The sample 
replied overwhelmingly in favor of Landon. Roosevelt was elected, and the 
Literary Digest soon went to its grave. The sample was large enough, but 
it was not a typical cross section of voting people since the people receiving 
ballots were chosen from lists of telephone subscribers in urban areas, and 
many people who did not have telephones had voting opinions different 
from the many people who did have telephones. In Group 1, perhaps the 
student who scored only 34 on the test was a tenth grader who accidentally 
wandered into the room; or maybe, although he was a twelfth grader, 
he was not typical because his reading skills were poor. 

These examples illustrate one important point, not only in statistics, but 
also in test construction. The people who are tested and whose scores are 
statistically treated are only a sample of the people having the trait being 
tested. If they are not representative of the people for whom the test was 
made, no matter how good the test is and no matter how correct the statistics 
may be, your interpretation of their behavior on the test, individually or as 
a group, may be "out of line.” 

Short Cuts in Statistical Work. If we have only a few students in our 
group, the arithmetic involved in getting our statistics is not too great. But 
if we are working with groups of 30 or more students, it would help to 
have short cuts to speed up our calculations. On page 27, we saw what a 
class interval was, and that information can be useful to us in many types 
of statistical work. The use of class intervals simply means dividing the 
total range of test scores into smaller ranges, each of equal length. We can 
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then tally or tabulate the number of cases whose scores fall within these 
smaller, equal intervals. According to the statisticians, usually in handling 
30 or more scores for individuals you need eight to twelve class intervals. 
In deciding on the size of the interval, we can subtract the lowest score from 
the highest score and divide this figure by the desired number of intervals, 
by 8, 9, 10, 11, or 12, to derive an easy interval with which to work. Intervals 
of two or five, or multiples of two or five are easier to work with. 

Returning to our 50 scores on pages 46 and 47, we see that the highest 
score is 119 and the lowest is 31. The difference, or range, is 88 and we 
will plan to use a class interval having 10 score units in it. Eighty-eight 
divided by ten gives us 8,8 intervals having 10 score units eadr, or to the 
nearest whole number, 9 such intervals. The intervals are now carefully 
written out; in the top interval we will include every score from 110 up to 
but not including 120. It is convenient to write this as 110-119.9 to indicate 
that the class intervals do not overlap. If the intervals did overlap (100-110, 
110-120, etc.) we would not know whether to tally a score of 110 in the 
first or in the second interval. You will see this dearly as you look at 
Table 7 below. 


TABLE 7 


Interval 

, Frequency 

Deviation 

Frequency Times 
Deviation 

Frequency Times 
(Deviation Squared) 

110-119-9 

5 

+3 

+15 

45 

100-109-9 

2 

+2 

+ 4 

8 

90- 99.9 

3 

+1 

+ 3 

3 

80- 89-9 

10 

0 

Total: +22 


70- 79-9 

7 

—1 

— 7 

7 

60- 69-9 

9 

—2 

—1.8 

36 

50- 59-9 

7 

—3 

—21 

6 3 

40- 49-9 

2 

—4 

— 8 

32 

30- 39-9 

5 

N = 50 

—5 —25 

Total: —79 
Grand total: — 57 

125 

Total 319 ' 


Then, next to each interval, we tally or mark each score that falls within 
the interval and total the number of such tally marks in the frequency 
column. This shows the frequency with which people made such scores 
in our group of 50, and since there is one tally mark for each person, the 
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frequency column must add up to the number of people tested, in this case 50, 

Since the idea here is to short-cut a lot of awkward arithmetic, we have 
first grouped our 50 scores into nine equally spaced class intervals. If we 
had to guess where the average score for the 50 cases would fall, we would 
pick the class intern 1 that had the greatest number or frequency of scores 
in it. We would also choose the exact middle point within this interval as 
a handy single number. The middle point of the interval where the largest 
number of scores is found is 85. 

From now on we can simplify more, by using an arbitrary series of steps 
in place of the interval. We have guessed that the average will fall in the 
interval 80 to 89. The interval 90 to 99, containing three scores, is one step 
above this interval within which we guess the average will fall, so we assign 
the value of +1 to the interval 90 to 99. The next highest interval is 100 
to 109, so we assign it a value of +2. Similarly, the interval 70 to 79 is one 
step below the interval containing the guessed average, so we give it a value 
of — 1. In the column marked "Deviation,” we have put in these arbitrary 
values. Now we treat these arbitrary values as if they were test scores and 
multiply across from the frequency column to the deviation column, keeping 
algebraic plus and minus signs, and entering separate products in the Fre- 
quency-Times-Deviation column. 

This multiplication step is necessary to give proper weight to the scores 
with various frequencies. If you will look back to our list of 50 test scores, 
which were added on page 4 6 as the first step in getting the average, this 
weighting will be clearer. In that list, a score of 87 was made by 3 students, 
and a score of 1 10 was made by 2 students. In our addition, it would make 
no difference if we added 87 3 times, once for each student, or multiplied 87 
by 3 and then added this product into our total only once. In our arbitrary 
scale, for example, the value of -j-3 is assigned to the five cases making scores 
in the teal score interval of 110 to 119. These five cases must all be taken into 
account in getting the algebraic sum of our arbitrary scale, so we do it by 
multiplying the arbitrary value by the number of cases which have been 
assigned that arbitrary value. 

If our real average were equal to the mid-point score of the interval within 
which we estimated the average to be, the plus and minus values resulting 
from this multiplication step would cancel each other out. But in our exam- 
ples, the plus values in our frequency-times-deviation column are less than 
the minus values by a net of — 57. If we divide this net of — 57 by 50, the 
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number of students in our sample, we get the average of our arbitrary scale 
of -J-3 through 0 to — 5. This average of the arbitrary scale is — 1.14. 

Recalling the arithmetic of interpolation, we now want to convert this 
arbitrary scale average to the raw test scores of our class interval scale. Thus 
— 1.14 of an arbitrary step of one equals — 1.14 times ten of a scale of ten, 
which is the scale we used in our class interval steps on the left. Remember 
that in our class interval scale of ten, we used the exact middle score of 85 
as the best estimate of the average. We were out of line by — 1.14 times ten 
from this midpoint when we finished working the average of our arbitrary 
scale, so now we can get the real average by adding — 1.14 times ten to 85, 
the midscore of the interval in which we guessed the average would fall. The 
resulting true average is 85 — 11.4, or 73.6. Earlier, when we added all 50 
scores and divided by 50, the average was 73.2. This illustrates the fact that 
the error resulting from the short method of calculating the average is usually 
quite small. 

Now we want to calculate. the standard deviation of our 50 scores. We go 
back really to get the standard deviation of our arbitrary scale of 3 through 
0 to —5, after which, by the same principle of interpolation, we can convert 
from our arbitrary scale to our scale of test scores in class intervals. Another 
way of describing the process is to say that we will find the sum of the 
squared deviations from a guessed average, divide by the number of cases, 
and then make a correction for the difference between our guessed average 
and our actual average. We can also use our arbitrary scale of plus and minus 
unit deviations in this process. 

We must square the deviations from the average of the arbitrary scales, 
weighted by their frequency of occurrence, to get away from negative signs. 
This has been done in the frequency-times- (deviation squared) column of 
the example. The total is 319; the average is 319 divided by 50, or 6.38. 
But now we must bring in the — 1.14, or the real average of the arbitrary 
scale, which we can do by squaring it and subtracting it from 6.38. We use 
the square of — 1.14, since we are working with the sum of squared (devia- 
tions from the average). The value we now have is the average squared devi- 
ation of the arbitrary scale. If we take its square root we have the standard 
deviation of the arbitrary scale, 2.2540. But each step in the arbitrary scale 
contains only one unit, while each step in the class interval scale contains ten 
units. Therefore, we multiply our arbitrary scale standard deviation by 10 to 
get the standard deviation of the class interval scale — 2.2540 X 10 — 22.54. 


- 73-6 
■ g6. i4 
*• ^1.06 



Figure 3 
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Graphic Presentation. The use of figures or charts sometimes makes 
statistical material clearer. Thus we may "plot” our- 50 scores as you will 
see in Figure 3 on Page 56. Lay off equal spaces on a horizontal line, one 
for each class interval that we used for our 50 scores, and label each equal 
space with the score limits of its class interval. Then add the next highest 
and next lowest intervals to this line, even though nobody makes scores in 
these two intervals. 

Now lay off equally spaced intervals on the vertical line and write an 
ascending series of numbers of cases or frequencies opposite each space. In 
this example we have let each vertical space equal two people. It is conven- 
tional to plot the number of people making scores within a given class inter- 
val over the center point or middle point of the interval in such diagrams, 
and we have done so here. Five students make scores in the interval 30 to 
39 ; 2 students make scores in the interval 40 to 49 ; and so on. 

If these points as plotted are joined by straight lines, you have a graphic 
frequency distribution. For reference points we have drawn in vertical lines 
over the average score of the 50 cases; and over the outer score boundaries 
of plus one standard deviation and minus one standard deviation. If we had 
an endless number of high-school seniors, the jagged peaks on this graphic 
distribution would smooth out to make a curve similar to the smooth curve 
shown in the figure in broken lines. This smooth curve is the so-called 
"normal curve” of distribution of a set of measures. 

Percentile Rank. This is another valuable statistical tool. Let’s look again 
at our 50 scores grouped in their ten class intervals. The problem now is to 
study a student's location on the test relative to the group with which he was 
tested. On page 46 in Table 2, where the scores for High School A were laid 
out in high-to-low order it is easy to see that the student scoring 119 ranks 
first. We now want to set up this rank order in more general terms for larger 
groups of students. This is done by working out percentile ranks attached to 
the various raw scores. The percentile ranks indicate the percentage of people 
tested who made scores below and above a specified raw score. 

In Table 8 we have simply "piled up” or accumulated from bottom to 
top the numbers of students making scores within the specified class intervals. 
From now on we are concerned with the test scores below which various pro- 
portions or percentages of students fall. Earlier we said that the median test 
score was the score below which exactly 50 per cent or one-half of the 
students fell. With slight rephrasing, the lower quartile score was the score 
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TABLE 8 


Interval 

Frequency 

Cumulative 

Frequency 

110-119-9 

5 

50 

100-109-9 

2 

45 

90- 99-9 

3 

43 

80- 89.9 

10 

40 

70- 79.9 

7 

30 

60- 69.9 

9 

23 

50- 59.9 

7 

14 

40- 49.9 

2 

7 

30- 39.9 

5 

5 


N = 50 



which exceeded the scores of only 25 per cent of the students, and the upper 
quartile score was the score dividing the top 25 per cent of the students from 
the lowest 75 per cent of the students. As you can quickly see, it is possible 
to get a score point below which any given percentage of students will fall, 
relative to the group tested. 

As you can also see, a student's raw score may make him better than 75 
per cent of the group, even though such a raw score might represent only 60 
per cent of the "perfect" or total possible score on a test. This is the differ- 
ence between relative standing in a group and "percentage of perfection” in 
performance. Nearly all teachers assign classroom grades on the basis of per- 
centage of perfection in class work and examinations, even though there is no 
evidence that the teacher can truly say what a "perfect” performance would 
be. When grade averages for all students are arranged from highest to low- 
est, the grade average can tell relative rank within the total group. 

Now let's find the test score below which 50 per cent of our 50 students 
fall. Fifty per cent of 50 equals 25, Counting up from the bottom of the 
distribution we count 23 students making raw scores through the interval 60 
to 69. There are 7 students in the next highest interval, but to get our 25 
students, we only need to use 2 of these 7 students or fractionally 2/7 of 
them. Our equivalent class interval, from 70 to 79, has 10 score steps and by 
interpolation we need only 2/7 of those 10 scores, which is 2.86 score steps. 
If these 2,86 score steps are added to the lower boundary of the class inter- 
val, our desired score, below which 50 per cent of the students fall, is a score 
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of 72.86. Using the same reasoning, find the upper quartile point, or the 
score below which 75 per cent or 37,5 students fall. You should get 87.5 as 
this score point. 

For the next table we have calculated for our two groups of 50 and 40 
high-school seniors the raw scores below which the specified percentages of 
students fall. 


TABLE 9 


Raw Score 

High School A 

Per Cent 

Falling Below 

Raw Score 

High School B 

119 

99 

131 

109 

90 

93 

89 

80 

84 

85 

70 

78 

79 

60 

74 

73 

50 

69 

67 

40 

66 

61 

30 

61 

54 

20 

35 

39 

10 

26 

31 

1 

21 


Now you can see more clearly how the students in these two schools differ. 
A student in High School A who makes a raw score of 79 is better than 60 
per cent of his fellow students. But if he went over to High School B, this 
same raw score would make him better than about 71 per cent of the seniors 
in that high school. 

These relative rankings are called percentile ranks. They convert absolute 
test scores to a more meaningful value of relative superiority or inferiority. 
And they do away with the difficulty of interpreting a student’s performance 
on tests scored differently. 

For example, we don't know much about John if we have the following 
raw scores: 12 out of 37 on a diagnostic test in reading comprehension; four 
feet six inches in height; 131 out of 210 on a test of scholastic aptitude; 111 
but of 200 on a test of clerical aptitude; and 3 minutes 47 seconds on a test 
of manual dexterity. But if we have these same measures on John and on 
many more students of John's same age and background, we can get percentile 
scores on John as follows : He exceeds only 30 per cent of a similar group in 
reading comprehension ; he is taller than 52 per cent of his group ; he is better 
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in scholastic aptitude than only 31 per cent of his group; he is better than 
68 pet cent of his group in a test of clerical aptitude, and he is more rapid 
in manual dexterity than 92 per cent of the group. Now we can see more 
dearly John's strong and weak points and we can therefore be of more help 
to John. 

Norms and Conversion Scores. Earlier in this chapter we talked about 
scores being "in line” or "out of line” with expectations. With these per- 
centile scores in mind we can approach this problem again. Percentile scores 
are what the statisticians call "norms.” All well-constructed tests are sold with 
norms of some kind for purposes of converting absolute test performance to 
a rank relative to some group of people who have previously been tested. 
Thus norms may be considered as conversion scores. 

But note that norms are different from standards. Norms tell how well the 
student did relative to the group with which he is being compared. Standards 
tell whether or not he reached the minimum level set as representing the 
required amount of mastery or skill. 

There are several kinds of norms, in addition to percentile scores. Two of 
the most frequent are age norms and grade norms. The typical or average 
child of a given chronological age or in a given school grade will make a 
certain number of correct responses to the items of a test. If John at age 12 
gets as many correct items as the average child of age 16, John’s relative 
age standing on that test is equivalent to that of an average child of age 16. 
If Mary in grade 9 gets as many correct responses as the average child in 
grade 11, Mary's relative grade standing on that test is equivalent to that 
of the average child in grade 11. 

Also available with some tests are standard score norms. They need a 
word of explanation here. We have just mentioned converting a series of 
unrelated measures on John to percentiles so that we can see his relative 
standing in several characteristics. It is also possible to consider John's mea- 
sures as deviations from averages on those same measures, with tine averages 
calculated from a known group of students. John’s deviation from the group 
average may then be expressed as a fraction of the group's own variability as 
seen in the standard deviation for the group. Thus: John’s score minus the 
average score for the group, divided by the standard deviation of the group, 
equals John’s standard deviation score, or "standard score” as it is more fre- 
quently called. This standard score will be plus or minus, depending upon 
whether or not John deviates above or below the average of the group. To 
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avoid these plus and minus values in standard scores, it is possible arbitrarily 
to make the absolute score average of the group equal to 50 and the standard 
deviation of the group equal to ten. 

Such standard scores, which are frequently published in test manuals, are 
not to be confused with percentile scores. For example, a standard score of 
60 means that the student is one standard deviation above the group average. 
In a normal distribution, one standard deviation above the average includes 34 
per cent of the cases above the average. This 34 per cent, plus the 50 per 
cent at and below the average, accounts for 84 per cent of the cases. There- 
fore a score one standard deviation above the average exceeds the score of 84 
per cent of the people and is equivalent to a percentile score of 84. 

The simple and basic problem in all this is often overlooked: Where did 
the test maker go to get his sample of typical or average students of various 
ages and grades? Or, in the case of percentile and standard score norms, 
where did he get his sample of people from whom he calculated his percentile 
scores or standard scores? 

Therefore, one of the important things to consider in buying any test is 
the norms you will find accompanying the test. They must be norms derived 
from samples of people comparable to the students on whom you plan to use 
the test; they must be norms derived from samples of people with whom your 
students may sooner or later want to compete; they must be norms derived 
from samples of people with whom your students may sooner or later have to 
compete. Let's look at these points in greater detail. 

We may want .to know how much of a certain school subject John has 
learned relative to or compared tvith other students who, like John, are in 
grade 10 at about the age of 16. Therefore, if we use a standard achievement 
test, it must have norms derived from a sample of students who have had 
about as much training in the subject as John has had and who are in grade 
ten at about the age of 16 . It wouldn't mean much to compare John with 
high-school seniors or college freshmen, since he would probably look poor 
in such a comparison in any subject. Nor would we compare him with 
seventh graders, since he would look too good in such a comparison. Like- 
wise in a test of scholastic aptitude, measuring amount of intellectual 
development, we must be sure that our test has been given, to people like 
John in age, background, and experience, if we want to see how much above 
or below the average John falls. In choosing a test, then, one question is 
this: Does it have norms appropriate fot the kinds of students I want to 
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test? If not, and if it is in other respects a good test, can I give it to a large 
enough sample of my students (50 to 100 or more) so I can make my own 
percentile ranks by the process outlined above? 

Prediction. In regard to future competitive demands on John, what are 
we up against? Suppose John is to be graduated in June and wants to go to 
college in September. Should we compare his scholastic aptitude with his 
graduating class or with college freshmen to see if he’s above or below 
average for college competition ? He should be compared with college fresh- 
men because he wants to compete with them and because his present amount 
of scholastic aptitude is pretty much of a fixed quantity. 

Suppose further that he wants to be an engineer. We would then compare 
his achievement in mathematics and science with these achievements as they 
are found among high-school seniors. John may be capable of learning more 
math or science, so we don't say his present achievement in these two fields 
is necessarily his final achievement, but we do say that he is a bad risk if his 
present achievement is too far below the average of the group with which he 
wants to compete. 

The same kind of example can be worked out in fields such as clerical 
work, trade training, or personality measurement. Consider an example 
from the field of occupational interest measurement. John says he wants to 
be a salesman. In other words, he's interested in this occupation at about the 
age of 17 or 18. Now if the broad occupational interest patterns that will 
be his all through life are pretty well formed by this age, he can safely be 
compared to successful adult salesmen to see if his measured occupational 
interests are truly like the interests of such workers. But if it were true that 
his interest patterns were not yet crystallized, we simply could not test for 
their similarity to the interests of successful adults, no matter how good a 
test we might have. 

Therefore, we may expand upon this point even further. To use tests, one 
must know something about the rates of growth of various kinds of behavior 
in individuals to determine whether testing will yield intelligible results. To 
select tests, one must be aware of the importance of available norms, in order 
to see students not only as they now are relative to others like them, but also 
as they may be relative to others whom they want to be like, or with whom 
they want to compete. 

It is historically interesting that tests, used at various age levels and in 
■ various situations, have given us much important information about rates of 
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growth of behavior, and about the amounts and kinds of behavior that dis- 
tinguish one group of workers or students from other groups of workers or 
students. We’ll talk about some of this information later on. 

The Coefficient of Correlation. We come now to one of the few remain- 
ing statistical measures we shall deal with in these pages. In Chapter 2 we 
knew just two things about each student — his tested ability and his average 
school grade. We could know an almost endless number of pairs of things — 
height and weight; father’s income and scholastic aptitude; social adjust- 
ment and participation in extracurricular activities; color of eyes and color 
of hair; condition of home neighborhood and number of times sent to the 
principal’s office; flabbiness of handshake and "strength of character.” 

Some of these things would seem to be co-related (correlated), or, saying 
it another way, the two things would vary together among a lot of indi- 
viduals. The taller a. person is, the heavier he is ; the better his social adjust- 
ment, the more activities he’ll take part in; the "brighter” he is, the better 
grades he’ll get. We can’t say he is taller, because he is heavier, or he's 
heavier because he’s taller, since there is no necessary cause-effect relation 
between height and weight in that sense. However, we can say that in a 
group of people, taller people also tend to weigh more, and conversely, 
shorter individuals tend to weigh less. Of course, the relation isn’t perfect, 
since the tallest person isn’t always the heaviest nor the lightest person the 
shortest, but as we go up and down the scale of height among a group of 
people, we find ourselves also going up and down the scale of weight at the 
same time. • 

We can illustrate this idea in another way, by considering a common 
belief about human behavior. We are all familiar with the saying that fat 
men are always jolly. Let’s assume that we can label each person in a group 
of 20 men as fat or thin and also as jolly or not jolly. We can set up a 
diagram to guide our labels : 


fat 

not jolly 

jolly 

thin 



To the right of the vertical line we will locate all men who are jolly ; men 
who are not jolly will appear to the left of the vertical line. Above the hori- 
zontal line we will locate fat men, and below it thin men. If our common 
belief were completely true, and if we had ten fat men in our group, they 
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below average in achievement. Of the 9 students who are below average in 
ability< 6 are also below average in achievement, while 3 are above average in 
achievement. Some degree of relationship exists between these two traits 
among this group of students. 

Since statistics must serve to summarize facts about human beings, the 
job is to index as simply as possible the degree of relationship. At the same 
time it would be interesting to see more clearly how far above or below the 
respective averages our individual students actually fall. For example, if one 
student is at the top of the group of 20 in ability, but is just barely above the 
group’s achievement average, he will appear in the upper right-hand segment 
of our diagram. Yet he may represent a' more serious problem of under- 
achievement than the student just barely above average in ability and also 
barely below average in achievement. 

To make the degree of relationship stand out more dearly, we need only 
set up more refined measuring units for ability and achievement than the mere 
statement of above- or below-average standing. This can be done by using 
what is called the scatter-diagram which we saw in Chapter 2, Figure 1 
(page 26). The scatter-diagram has dass intervals laid off vertically for the 
ability measure, together with class intervals laid off horizontally for the 
achievement measure — in this case grade averages. For each of our 50 
students in High School A, we make a tally in the cell opposite the interval 
in which his ability score falls and under the interval in which his achieve- 
ment score falls. Our 50 students are then scattered through our diagram. 

We have reproduced the information from Figure 1 in Figure 4 (page 66) 
but doubled the size of the class intervals as they appeared in Chapter 2. This 
cuts the number of class intervals in half. 

Notice that we have added up, at the right and along the bottom the fre- 
quency of occurrence of scores in each class interval. These frequencies along 
the bottom are for the measure of achievement — school grades; the vertical 
frequencies on the right are for the measure of scholastic aptitude — test 
scores. 

We have also drawn two pairs of heavy lines through the body of our 
diagram. One of these is drawn at the boundaries of the interval in which 
the average point of our achievement scale falls. At each ascending class 
interval of ability we have calculated the average achievement of all students 
within the ability interval. These averages appear as indicated up the right- 
hand edge of the chart. The five students making test scores from 30 un to 40 


Hi^jk School Average Honor Point Ratio ^ ^ 

(2.00 = C Average-) Ackl evemftflt 

unlkiH sack clnSj 



Average- of high school Honor point ratio 2.50 

Standard deviation of High- school average Honor point ratio , b 5 
Average of American Council on Education test scpre 73.6 
Standard deviation of American Council on Education test score 22.34- 


Figure 4 
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make an average grade of 2.07 ; the two students making test scores from 40 
up to 50 make an average grade of 2.41; and so on through each ability inter- 
val. At each ascending class interval of achievement we have calculated the 
average ability of all students within the achievement interval. These aver- 
ages appear as indicated from left to right at the bottom edge of the chart. 
The two students making grades from 1.00 up to 1.40 make an average test 
score of 65 ; and so on through each achievement interval. 

By simply inspecting these averages up the right-hand margin and along 
the bottom margin we can see a general tendency for the students with better 
ability to get the higher grades. Conversely the students who get better . 
grades tend to have higher ability, However, the co-relation between these 
two traits is not evenly spaced or uniform in progress from the low to high 
ends of our traits. Notice that the five students in the top ability level make an 
actual grade average somewhat lower than the two students in the next-to-the- 
top ability level. It would be interesting to study these five top-ability students 
as possible underachievers. 

The very practical value of any index of co-relationship is that we may use 
it to predict future behavior from past behavior, among groups of people 
similar to those we have studied. Suppose that our scatter-diagram represents 
an ability test taken at the beginning of the senior year plotted against grades 
earned during that entire year by our 50 seniors. Now suppose we want to 
know what grades to expect from our next senior class, also numbering 50 
students. We can know at first only that half of them will be above average 
and that the other half will be below average, But we can’t be sure which 
students will fall above or below the group's average. But suppose we give 
our new senior class the ability test we used on the old class. From our 
scatter-diagram we can see that in the old class 21 of the 27 students who 
were at or above average in ability were also at or above average in grades. 
Then we have 21 chances out of 27, or a 78-22 chance, of predicting above- 
average grades for one of our new seniors who tests above average in ability. 

At the other end of the scale, 13 out of 23 of our old seniors who were 
below average in ability were also below average in grades. Then we have 
13 chances out of 23, or a 57-43 chance of predicting below-average grades 
for one of our new seniors who tests below average in ability. 

In this very crude illustration we can see the general idea of increasing • 
our efficiency in predicting what a student will do. In general we predict 
either from past behavior, or from a small sample of present behavior (such 
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as a test) to a larger sample of behavior that will be measured at some future 
date. But notice that we are still not too good as predictors, and the reason 
for this may partly be seen in Figure 5 (page 68). Here we have plotted the 
average achievement within each ascending class interval of ability and con- 
nected these points with straight lines. We have also plotted the average 
ability within each ascending class interval of achievement and connected 
these points with broken lines. The figure is based on the same scores as 
our other scatter-diagram. It illustrates the point that variations in either 
trait are not accompanied by equivalent and uniform variations in the remain- 
ing trait. These deviations from expected performance, as in our five top- 
ability seniors, are due to several factors; measurement errors in our test 
which tend to give incorrect relative standing to each and every student; 
measurement errors in our grading systems which also tend to give incorrect- 
estimates of achievement; variations among individual students in work 
habits, motivation, or past preparation; and many other subtle aspects of 
human behavior. 

But now assume that such "error” factors did not enter into our measure- 
ment. The diagram below gives an example of perfect prediction in arbi- 
trary units of measuring traits "a” and "b.” 


'•b” 

— 5 — 4 — 3 — 2 — 1 0 1 2 3 4 5 



Along the line from the lower left-hand corner, through the meeting place 
of lines drawn through averages at the zero points and to the upper right- 
hand corner we will find every pair of scores for an infinite number of 
people, if an increase of one unit in trait "a” is accompanied by an increase 
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of one unit in trait "b.” There is no irregular or halting progression of 
increases as in the comparable lines on Figure 5. 

Consider two traits now that are unrelated or that vary independently of 
each other, as in our illustration of fat men being jolly. In such a case our 
pairs of scores will distribute themselves through the cells of our diagram 
as follows: 

"x" 
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Figure 7 


The line that now joins the averages of trait "x” at each ascending class 
interval of trait “y” will simply be the line through the average of trait "x." 
The line that now joins the averages of trait "y" for each ascending class 
interval of trait "x” will simply be the line through the average of trait “y." 
Knowing a person’s standing in either trait tells us nothing about his stand- 
ing in the remaining trait; no co-relation or co-variation between traits "y" 
arid "x” exists. 

The formula for the coefficient of correlation gives us first an index of 
the tendency for pairs of measures to "drift” diagonally across our scatter- 
diagrams from lower left to upper right. In the second place the formula, 
together with its derived predictive formulae, takes into account the "error” 
factors that cause certain individuals to deviate above or below the diagonal 
"drift" of the pairs of scores for the group. 

It will not be necessary for you to calculate these types of coefficients of 
correlation very often, since it usually requires at best 30 or more students 
to be a stable index; nor have we attempted to explain the operations in 
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index in using tests. This may be seen in two ways. The first list gives 
verbal descriptions of correlation values: 


0.80 and up 
0.50 to 0.80 
0.30 to 0.50 
0.20 to 0.30 
0.00 to 0.20 


very high correlation 
substantial correlation 
some correlation 
slight correlation 
practically no correlation 


The second list shows the predictive efficiency of coefficients of correlation 
of various sizes : 

TABLE 10 


Correlation 

Coefficient 

Percentage Increase 
in Predictive 

Efficiency 

Chances in 100 of 
Predicting at-or- 
above, and below, 
Average in Future 
Behavior 

0.00 

0.0% 

50-50 

0.10 

0.5% 

50.25-^19.75 

0.20 

2.0% 

51-49 

0.30 

5.0% 

52.5-47.5 

0.40 

8.0% 

54-46 

0.50 

13.0% 

56.5-43.5 

0.60 

20.0% 

60-40 

0.70 

29.0% 

64.5-35.5 

0.80 

40.0% 

70-30 

0.90 

56.0% 

78-22 

0.95 

69.0% 

84.5-15.5 

0.98 

80.0% 

90-10 


These figures will be a surprise for people who are highly optimistic 
about tests. Even those tests showing high correlations with the individual’s 
later performance have a noticeable margin of error in prediction. 

Rank Order Correlations. Here we will illustrate a simpler method of 
studying co-variation, particularly since this method may be used with less 
than 30 cases. We have not attempted to describe the more precise and 
elaborate correlation procedures. But, while statisticians have demonstrated 
certain sources of error and restriction in this technique, for practical pur- 
poses it can be handled conveniendy in the following way: 

List the students in order of rank on the first measure, such as a finger 
dexterity test scored in seconds Then enter your second measure, such as 
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shop grades, opposite each student’s name. Then rank the shop grades from 
high to low. We'll try it with 15 students in this table. 


TABLE 11 


Name 

Score in 
Seconds on 
Dexterity 
Test 

Rank on 
Test 

Shop 
Grades 
in Per 
Cent 

Rank 

on 

Shop 

Grades 

Difference Squared 
in Ranks Difference 

James Roberts 

324 

1 

94 

1 

0 

0 

Frank Applegate 

330 

2 

89 

3 

— 1 

1 

Taylor Huff 

352 

3 

74 

10 

—7 

49 

Jackson Quilk 

367 

4 

90 

2 

2 

4 

Adams Wabash 

375 

5 

86 

5 

0 

0 

Louis Unos 

384 

6 

70 

11 

—5 

25 

Stanley Jacobson 

390 

7 

87 

4 

3 

9 

Rasmus Gordski 

401 

8 

67 

13 

— 5 

25 

Asker Watt 

412 

9 

65 

15 

—6 

36 

Solomon Kingsley 

422 

10 

80 

7 

3 

9 

Harry Chesters 

429 

11 

66 

14 

— 3 

9 

Ralph Barney 

440 

12 

75 

9 

3 

9 

Istan Bull 

470 

13 

84 

6 

7 

49 

Benjamin Cripps 

481 

14 

68 

12 

2 

4 

Armstrong Legg 

516 

15 

77 

8 

7 

49 


The formula involves the differences between each student’s paired ranks 
and the squares of these differences: 

6 X sum of D 2 

Correlation = 1 

N (N 2 - 1) 

D = the difference in each student’s pair of ranks, the test and the class 
grades, and N = the number of students involved, or 15. Squaring each 
difference in these two ranks, and adding up these squared differences, we 
get 278. Thus: 

6 X 278 1668 

Correlation = 1 = 1 = 1 — .4964 = .5036. 

15 (224) 3360 

By referring to our earlier list on page 71, this appears to show a substantial 
correlation between the dexterity test and shop grades. 
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Basic Principles of Measurement 

Now that we have some familiarity with averages, measures of variability, 
and measures of correlation, it is possible to consider several basic ideas in 
making and using tests. 

1. A test is never anything more than a short, standardized sample of 
one kind of behavior in an individual. It is short because it will take only 
a few minutes or at the most a few hours to administer. It is standardized 
because the conditions under which it is to be given are carefully prescribed, 
and the expected results have been statistically demonstrated in the process 
of constructing the test. But it is still a sample. A crossword puzzle or a 
jigsaw puzzle is potentially a test; a boy’s tryout for the school football team 
is a test; the first period on a new job is a test; a girl's first date is a test; 
the teacher’s class examination is a test. 

Life is full of test or tryout situations, in which a shorter or longer sample 
of a person’s behavior is observed. On the basis of this observation, some 
kind of judgment is made about the person by the observer. In our exam- 
ples, crossword or jigsaw puzzles are recreational, and we usually say simply 
that the person is good or bad in such activities. We might make a deeper 
judgment and say the person shows good vocabulary skills in the speedy 
way he finishes the crossword puzzle; we might say that good space per- 
ception is shown by the person who is good with jigsaw puzzles. 

For the boy trying out for the football team, the coach’s judgment after 
observing him in practice is a most vital judgment. The coach is deciding 
whether or not the boy has the complex behavior patterns that, with training, 
will get him on the first team. These patterns include physique, motor 
co-ordination, strength, team spirit, "guts,” speed, and "football brains." 
The coach sums up his judgment on this complex pattern by saying he's 
good material or a fair prospect or, emphasizing only one part of the com- 
plex, too light. 

Most of our life-situation tests involve quite complicated types of 
behavior, which act together to produce some more unified result. School 
achievement, for example, involves scholastic aptitude, motivation, study 
habits, subject-matter skills, personality, freedom from worry, and other 
factors all operating together in the individual to produce grades as a measure 
of school achievement. 

But the psychologist has found -that he can get farther in studying human 
behavior by testing for the separate units of behavior which, when operating 
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together, produce some result in complicated life situations. Therefore, he 
tries to test for unit traits, or he tries to get isolated measures, in his study 
of the individual. He does this by taking samples of behavior in his tests, 
in the same way that we test a sample of grain or match a sample of dress 
goods, or sample a piece of newly-made pie. 

Earlier in this chapter we pointed out that we can never study all the 
people in a population; we must always study samples or smaller groups of 
people. Now we are talking about a sample of a certain kind of behavior 
in one person as a basic idea in testing. These two phases of sampling 
must now be tied up as one idea, In testing we are sampling a certain kind 
of behavior as we find it to exist among individuals in a sample of all the 
people in the world who possess some amount of that kind of behavior. 
And, to repeat another earlier idea, we’ll probably find that very few people 
in our sample have a small amount of it; very few people have a lot of it; 
and most people have a fair amount of it. 

When we talked earlier about percentile scores we were talking about a 
statistical method of saying where a person ranked, relative to other people, 
in regard to the amount of the trait being sampled by the test. When we 
discussed the average and the median, we were discussing statistical methods 
of locating the usual or typical amount of the trait to be found among a 
group of people. When we discussed the standard deviation and the quartile 
range we were discussing a statistical method of indicating how people vary 
in their possession of the trait. In discussing the coefficient of correlation 
we considered a statistical method of stating how the possession of two 
traits will vary together among a group of people, and how well we can 
predict the amount of one trait if we know the amount of the other trait. 

2. Another principle: How can we tell if our test is sampling a trait 
accurately? How can we make sure that we haven’t got a yardstick that 
stretches? In measuring height or weight we usually assume that our scales 
and yardsticks are stable, accurate instruments and accept the measurement 
as correct or accurate — provided the person doing the measuring could see 
straight at the time. Human behavior, however, is a little more difficult to 
measure than human structure. Therefore, the test maker must study the 
accuracy of his test. And he does it by applying the logic of correlation 
coefficients to his test scores. 

He says, in effect, that if this test can predict itself with a very high 
degree of predictive efficiency, it must be measuring something accurately. 
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In other words, if the students are ranked from high to low in much the 
same rank order when tested two separate times on this test, it must be 
accurate. This would mean that the student’s first score would be an excellent 
prediction of his second score. Thus, the coefficient of correlation can be 
used as the index of the accuracy or reliability of the test. It means that 
the chances are overwhelmingly in favor of a student’s making the same 
standing both times he takes the test, relative to other students tested with 
him each time. It is only logical to expect that two identical measurements 
made independently of the same unit of behavior should be closely similar, 
or in statistical terms, highly correlated. 

Since the test maker can't always give his test twice to exactly the same 
group of people, statisticians have worked out a time-saving device whereby 
the test maker can split his whole test into two equal pieces and correlate 
the pairs of scores made by a group of people on each half of the test. 
In the descriptive manuals that accompany the tests when they are pur- 
chased, these reliability coefficients of correlation will be named as follows: 
test-retest reliability; corrected odd-even reliability. "Test-retest” means that 
the whole test was given twice; "corrected odd-even” means the test was 
given once, broken in half, and then corrected back to its original length 
by a special formula. 

There is no excuse for buying a test whose reliability coefficient is less 
than a correlation of .85. As a matter of fact, for individual work with 
individual students there are plenty of good tests with reliability coefficients 
of .90 and up. 

Another phase of the problem of reliability can be viewed this way: If we 
tested a student an infinite number of times with the same test and under 
the same conditions, what scores would he make ? He would not make the 
same score every time; his scores would vary to some extent and if we 
averaged all of them we would have a very stable measure of his performance. 
The more reliable our test is, the smaller would be the range in which his 
repeated scores would fall. So our reliability value can tell us not only how 
consistently the individual will maintain the same relative standing among 
his group, but also how small a range of variation he will show within him- 
self on repeated testings. 

3. The next basic idea grows naturally out of the first two discussed 
above. We are sampling a unit of human behavior, and we can measure it 
accurately and reliably if our sample is good enough. But now we must 
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know what it is we are measuring and what it means in the larger behavior 
of the person in whom we measure it. Again in regard to height and weight, 
we don't worry much about what it is or what it means. It’s just height 
and weight! However, in measuring human behavior, how do we kno-w this 
test is a good test of intelligence or that test is a good test of emotionality 
or another test is a good test of vocational interests? 

Logically a test in mathematics or chemistry or English or typing speed 
isn’t hard to name; the meaning of such a test is clear-cut. We can study 
its reliability coefficient of correlation to see if it measures accurately the 
knowledge covered in the course of study of the same name. The meaning 
of the test score can be further determined by studying its power to predict 
what the student will do in more advanced work in the same subject matter. 

But with tests not so immediately related to the measurement of accom- 
plishment at the end of the learning period, we are faced with a more 
complicated problem. Here again the test maker and the statistician may 
rely heavily on the logic of the coefficient of correlation to help decide how 
good their test is. 

Assume we have three tests: a test of intelligence or scholastic aptitude; 
a test of clerical aptitude; and a test, as we saw on page 72 , of finger dex- 
terity. We have found them to be reliable or accurate. To find out whether 
our tests have any value or worth, we must locate real-life situations in 
which the things we call intelligence, clerical aptitude, or finger dexterity ate 
important phases of adjustment or success. Such situations might include 
later school work, bookkeeping or accounting jobs, and watch repairing. 
After we have ascertained this, then we must get some measure of the 
individual's competence in these three real-life situations, Later school grades 
would be one measure; a count of daily errors in bookkeeping operations 
or a measure of speed of bookkeeping entries could be another such measure ; 
supervisor's ratings of watch-repairing skill might be collected as still another 
measure of competence. Each such measure is also in reality a real-life test 
situation and, as a test situation it is reliable or accurate to some degree, in 
the same way that a short psychological test is reliable or accurate as we have 
explained. 

Interestingly enough, we might point out that in most studies of tests, 
the test itself is usually more reliable and accurate than the real-life test 
situation used as a criterion of success or good adjustment. 

If the test scores correlate highly with the criteria of real-life success, the 
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test means something in predicting real-life success in such areas. The test 
is measuring some part that is important to the complicated total life situa- 
tion of later school grades, bookkeeping proficiency, or watch-repairing skill. 
Such correlations tell us something about the validity or meaning of the test 
and are also to be found in the descriptive manuals that come with tests. 
Because of the difficulty of getting accurate measures of real-life success, 
these validity coefficients are usually found to range from about .35 to 
about .60. So don’t be surprised to see validity coefficients published that are 
considerably lower than reliability coefficients. 

Another way to look at a test is to consider it a short substitute for a 
longer tryout in an actual situation. The validity coefficient really tells how 
good a substitute a test will be in such cases. If a mathematics test in high 
school correlates highly with mathematics grades earned in an engineering 
college, and if a student is low in the high-school test, this test score is 
certainly a danger signal for further work in mathematics. Together with 
other low scores, the predictive tests may be substituted for an actual tryout 
in an engineering college and you may be safe in saying that this student is 
not likely to succeed in the real-life situation of enrolling in engineering 
college. 

Therefore, to see what a test is measuring, look to see where the test 
maker turned to find real-life situations in which to validate his test in 
operation. Then look to see how well his test correlated with his outside 
criterion of adjustment or success in that real-life situation. These things 
must be known in determining how good the test is. 

In testing for personality or attitudes on current social problems or occu- 
pational interests, however, it is not always possible to find a quantitative or 
numerical measure of such units of behavior in real-life situations. Therefore, 
it is often necessary to determine the meaning or value of a test in another way, 
a way that involves one more statistical measure, which we will discuss next. 

In regard to personality traits, we speak of people as being "poorly ad- 
justed” or "well adjusted,” "shy” or "gregarious,” "worried” or “calm,” 
"poised” or "awkward,” "introverted” or "extroverted.” In attitudes, we 
talk of "liberals” or "conservatives." In interests we may feel that a person 
shows the "typical interests of an engineer or a salesman.” In other words, 
we classify people as types or in extreme groups on the basis of their 
behavior. Now if the average score on a test of this kind made by one 
such extreme group is different from the average score made by a group at 
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the other extreme in regard to the behavior being measured, it is likely to 
be a good test. The test simply separates the two extreme groups in the same 
way that their fellow men have already separated them. Sometimes, then, 
test manuals will mention the power of the test to differentiate defined and 
extreme groups as evidence of its validity. 

Group Differences, We have talked about different scores made by a 
sample of individuals as measures of their possession of a unit of behavior 
which is sampled by a test. And we have described some of the statistical 
methods for summarizing and interpreting these test scores. Now imagine 
that we have test scores of 1,000 people ail mixed up in a large box. We 
can reach in and pull out 100 of those test sheets and calculate the average 
for those 100 people. Then we throw the test sheets back in the box, mix 
them all up again, and pull out another 100 test sheets, calculating this new 
average. Repeat this process many times, and you will have calculated an 
average for each batch- of 100 test sheets drawn from the box. 

Rather than having separate test scores, one now has a set of averages, 
each of which is based on 100 cases, A frequency distribution of these 
averages can be made, and as was the case with individual scores one will 
find very few high averages, very few low averages, and a good many 
averages that will fall near the master average calculated for all 1,000 
students. Then the average and the standard deviatiors of these averages may 
be easily calculated. 

Another example may be useful. We calculated the average for our 50 
seniors in High School A on the ability test, and found it to be 73.6 (see 
page 55). But what if we had many other samples of 50 high-school seniors 
drawn from other schools? Would the averages for these other groups of 
50 all turn out to be 73.6? Some would be larger, some smaller than 73-6. 
But all these averages could be averaged to give us a closer approximation 
to the average for all high-school seniors in the United States, assuming 
that all high-school seniors could be given this same test. Our group of 50 
is a sample of a population of high-school seniors. The averages of such 
samples will vary or deviate from the true average of the population because 
of chance factors alone, if for no other reason. 

If we have enough samples of our population the averages of the samples 
will tend to vary in a regular or symmetrical way around the true average 
for the whole population. The frequency distribution which shows these 
variations in graphic form will approach the so-called "normal curve.” 
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Statisticians have made careful studies of the properties of this "normal 
curve,” and they know that when measures are "normally” distributed: 

(1) About 68 per cent of all measures will he within the range of: 
(average minus 1 standard deviation) to (average plus 1 standard 
deviation) ; 

(2) About 95 per cent of all measures will lie within the range of: 
(average minus 2 standard deviations) to (average plus 2 standard 
deviations) ; 

(3) About 99 per cent of all measures will lie within the range of: 
(average minus 2.6 standard deviations) to (average plus 2.6 stand- 
ard deviations) ; 

(4) About 99.7 per cent of all measures will lie within the range of: 
(average minus 3 standard deviations) to (average plus 3 standard 
deviations) . 

How can we determine the standard deviation of the distribution of 
averages of a large number of samples of 50 seniors drawn from the popula- 
tion of all seniors, when actually we have only one sample of 50 students? 
We can do this, because it is known that this standard deviation of the dis- 
tribution of averages (usually called the standard error of the average ) will 
be equal to the standard deviation of the population divided by the square 
root of the number of cases in the sample, or: 

standard deviation of the population 
sj number of cases in the sample 

We do not know the standard deviation of the population, but we can 
use the standard deviation of our sample as the best available estimate. The 
final formula for the standard deviation or standard error of the average, 
in terms of the standard deviation of the sample, is then: 

standard error standard deviation of the sample 

of the average ' . ... — 

\l number of cases in the sample 

In our particular problem, the real score standard deviation of the sample 
of 50 students was calculated to be 22.54 (see page 55). Therefore, the 
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standard error of the average of all high-school seniors, from which our 
sample was drawn, is: 

22.54 _ 22.54 
V50 7-071 ~ 3 ' 

Since we know that 99-7 per cent of all sample averages will lie within 
3 standard errors of the true average of the population, we might now make 
such a statement as this: 

"It is very unlikely that our sample was drawn from a population with an 
average on this test of less than 64.03 or greater than 83-17. In fact the 
chances are only about 3 in 1,000 that our sample was drawn from a popu- 
lation whose average lies beyond these limits.” 

The limits, 64.03 and 83.17, were calculated as follows: 

(sample average — 3 (standard error of the average) = 73.6 — 9.57 — 64.0 
(sample average —3 (standard error of the average) — 73.6 — 9.57 = 64.03 

We might also say: 

"The chances are only about 5 in 100 that our sample was drawn from 
a population with an average score less than 67.16 or greater than 80.04.” 

Do you see how these limits were calculated? Perhaps you will want to 
go over them several times before you finally put them into practice in order 
that they will cause you no puzzlement. 

The Significance of a Difference between Averages. Now consider these 
problems. Our seniors in High School A make an average score of 73.6; 
seniors in High School B make an average score of 64.0 on the same test. 
Does this difference in averages mean that School A always draws its students 
from a "brighter” level of the total population? 

Girls make a higher average score on test X than boys. Does this mean 
that girls are always better in the tasks measuted by test X? 

A group of known conservatives make an average score lower than the 
average made by a group of known liberals on a personality test. Docs this 
mean that the test will always separate the conservatives from the liberals ? 

To answer these questions we must regard our groups as samples of larger 
population groups. Let us state the situation in this way, using the ability 
averages of High School A and High School B. 

Sample A = a sample of 50 students from High School A 

Sample B = a sample of 40 students from High School B 

Population A = population from which High School A draws its students 

Population B — population from which High School B draws its students 
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We saw in the previous section that the average of Sample A might vary 
somewhat from the average of Population A. The same thing would, of 
course, be true of Sample B and Population B. But it is also possible that 
there might be a difference between the averages of Sample A and Sample B, 
due to chance factors alone, even though the averages of Population A and 
and Population B were exactly the same. Our problem, then, is to find out if 
the difference we found between the average of Sample A and the average of 
Sample B might be due to chance factors. We proceed as follows : 

First, set up a hypothesis — to be supported or rejected by the evidence of 
our data — as in the following statement: 

“The difference between the average of Population A and the average of 
Population B is zero. In other words, Population A and Population B have 
the same average." 

If this statement were true, and we drew a large number of successive 
pairs of scores from these two populations, i. e.: 

Score Aj — Score B 1 — Difference, or 60 — 58 = 2 

Score A 2 — Score B 2 = Difference,, or 55 — 62 = — 7 

Score A„ — Score B 3 = Difference,, or 79 — 74 = 5 

Score A 4 — Score B 4 = Difference^ or 80 — 80 — 0 

and so forth, these differences would be distributed in a regular way around 
an average difference of zero. Some differences would be positive values, 
some would be negative values, and the greatest number of differences would 
be 2ero. Not only would the distribution of differences center around an 
average difference of zero, but the distribution of differences would tend 
toward the type which we call a "normal curve.” 

Therefore, if we calculate the standard deviation of these differences — 
commonly known as the standard error of the difference — we will know that: 

(1) About 68 per cent of the differences would fall in the range: (average 
difference minus 1 standard error of the difference) to (average difference 
plus 1 standard error of tire difference) ; 

(2) About 95 per cent of the differences would fall in the range of: 
(average difference minus 2 standard errors of the difference) to (average 
difference plus 2 standard errors of the difference) ; 

(3) About 99 per cent of the differences would fall in the range of: 
(average difference minus 2.6 standard errors of the difference) to (average 
difference plus 2.6 standard errors of the difference) - 
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(4) About 99.1 per cent of the differences would fall in the range of: 
(average difference minus 3 standard errors of the difference) to (average 
difference plus 3 standard errors of the difference). 

Our second step is to calculate the standard error of the difference. Statis- 
ticians have developed the following formula: 


standard error of the difference = 


(standard error of the average, Population A) 2 -f- (standard error of 
the average, Population B) 2 


or, substituting the formula for standard error of the average: 
standard error of the difference = 


/ (standard deviation. Sample A) 2 (standard deviation. Sample B) 2 

' (number in Sample A) (number in Sample B) 

Notice that the formula for the standard error of the difference uses the 
square of the standard error of the average. When we square this formula 
it becomes: 

(standard deviation, Sample A) 2 

— (see p. 79) 

number in the sample 

■Substituting the numerical values for our example, we find: 


standard error of the difference = 


-A 


1 (22. 54) 2 

1 

(26.53) 2 

50 

T 

40 

1 5 08.05 

1 

703.84 

50 


40 

10.161 

+ 

17.596 


27.151 


= 5.27 

Third, we can now ask the question: Assuming the true difference 
between (average of Population A) and (Average of Population B) to be 
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zero, what are the chances of getting a difference as large as (average of 
Sample A) minus (average of Sample B) ? Or, in our example: What are 
the chances of getting a difference as large as (73.6 — 64.0), or 9.6? 

We find that 9.6 is 1.82 standard deviations away from the assumed 
average difference of zero; that it: 

9.6 — 0 

=1.82 

5.27 

or: 

obtained difference in samples — true difference in population 

— = 1.82 

standard error of the difference 

The reasoning here is somewhat similar to our discussion of a standard 
score on page 60. There we discussed how far John’s score deviated from his 
group s average, expressed as a ratio with the group’s standard deviation. 
Here we are discussing an obtained average difference as it deviates from an 
assumed average difference of zero in the populations, expressed as a ratio 
with the standard deviation of differences in the populations. 

Thus, even though there were no difference between Population A and 
Population B in average scholastic aptitude, we would get a difference in 
averages between any 2 samples as great as 9.6 more than 5 times in 100 
(to be exact, about 7 times in 100), due to chance factors alone. Measures 
falling within plus or minus 1.8 standard deviations (or standard errors) 
on either side of the average include about 93 per cent of the cases, leaving 
about 7 per cent of the cases to fall outside these limits of plus or minus 1.8 
standard deviations (or standard errors). 

The simplest way to state this ratio, omitting the zero value, is: 

difference 

standard error of difference 

This is commonly known as the critical ratio. Opinions vary somewhat as 
to the size of the critical ratio which can be accepted as indicating that a 
difference actually exists between the averages of the two populations sampled. 
A critical ratio of 2.6, for example, would mean that only 1 time in 100 
would we get a difference as large as our sample difference, due to chance 
alone, if there was no actual difference between the averages of the popula- 
tions sampled. In the present example, the critical ratio of 1.8 means that 
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in 7 cases out of 100 the difference between the averages of 2 groups of 
high-school seniors will be as great or greater than 9.6, if there was no true 
difference between the averages of the two populations from which the 
seniors in High School A and High School B were drawn. 

There is no absolute method of deciding how big the critical ratio must be 
before we can conclude that High School A actually does draw its seniors 
from a "brighter'' population, or in other words before we can conclude that 
our hypothesis was wrong in stating that Populations A and B were really 
similar in average ability. 

However, the great majority of statisticians and test makers tend to be 
conservative. They are too well aware of the errors they can make in sampling 
human behavior among samples of people. Consequently, it is customary 
to find that nearly all critical ratios must be between 2 and 3 before signifi- 
cance is attached to them, or before one says that a difference in averages 
between two sample groups represents a real psychological difference in the 
behavior of the two populations from which the samples were drawn. If the 
critical ratio is below 2 the obtained difference is probably caused by random 
factors or chance factors. 

A critical ratio of 2 means about 5 chances in 100 of chance factors pro- 
ducing such a difference between sample averages in the absence of a real 
difference between the population averages. A critical ratio of 3 means about 
3 chances in 1,000 of such an occurrence. 

In the foregoing example, we have assumed that the test already had 
validity, it was a good test for use, and we were trying to prove something 
about the students who had been tested. 

But when this logic is reversed in studying group difference, as in tests 
of personality, attitudes, or interests, we have to assume that the groups of 
people we are studying are truly different, and if the average test scores made 
by the groups are not truly different, we then assume that the test is not 
measuring the behavior on which we selected our two extreme groups. Other- 
wise we must assume that we were wrong in our basis of selecting our two 
extreme groups. 

Guideposts in Buying Tests 

Fortunately one usually does not have to go through statistical operations 
in buying tests, since they have already been standardized according to the 
procedures outlined above, But to buy wisely one must understand the prob- 
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lems involved in test construction and how the test maker and statistician use 
their tools in working out the most adequate solutions. 

We have tried to give a fundamental discussion of statistics in the pre- 
ceding pages for two reasons. First, to make the reader feel the urge to use 
these devices sometime in individual research, since they are indispensable 
research methods ; and second, to enable the reader to understand the compli- 
cated and frequently puzzling language of the test maker when selecting 
tests for educational and guidance purposes. All these ideas and methods are 
written up briefly in the test manuals, and an understanding of a few basic 
statistical procedures greatly clarifies the value and purposes of the test. In 
buying tests there are four things to look for in the test manual. Here they 
are in summary form: 

Reliability or Accuracy. Are the test-retest or odd-even or split-half relia- 
bility coefficients of correlation calculated from this test at least .85 ? Further- 
more, have they been calculated on a group of people similar in age, sex, and 
background to the people on whom you want to use the test? This last ques- 
tion is important. 

Validity or Meaning. Does this test measure something important for you 
to know about the present or future success of your students? Are the 
validity coefficients of correlation at least in the range of .35 to .60, and if 
possible are they toward the upper end of this range? If such coefficients are 
not available, is there adequate evidence, in critical ratios of 2.6 or larger, 
that the test will distinguish groups of people at the opposite extremes of a 
unit of behavior satisfactorily? Can the student whom you plan to test be 
considered, now or later, as belonging either to the extreme groups or to the 
competitive groups on which the validity coefficients were calculated? 

Norm. Has the test been given to a large enough sample of people sim- 
ilar in age, sex, and background to the people whom you want to test ? Has 
it also been given to a large enough sample of people with whom you want 
to compare your students with an eye to their future competitive life situa- 
tions? Are the norms from these samples of people in percentile form, 
age form, grade form, standard score form, or some other form ? A frequent 
and often unnecessary confusion in testing programs comes from buying 
several kinds of tests, each one of which uses a different method of stating 
its norms. The person who then has to interpret several such tests when talk- 
ing to the student can easily become confused by these various methods of 
indicating the student’s relative performance. If adequate norms don’t exist, 
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and if the test is good in other respects, can you give it to enough people 
to establish your own norms? This possibility is often overlooked by test 
purchasers. 

As a matter of fact, and this is particularly important, the best procedure 
is always to plan to set up your own norms, using the published norms for 
checking and comparative purposes, side by side with your own norms, when- 
ever possible. 

Practicality. If the test has a time limit, is the time limit short enough so 
that the test can be completed within your usual classroom period? If not, 
can it be stopped and started again without affecting the results ? Does it have 
answer sheets already prepared ? Can mimeographed answer sheets be set up ? 
Or will the test only be used on one student? Recently test makers have been 
using machine-scorable answer sheets, which are also hand scorable with 
proper stencils. 

These represent real savings in money. If a test costs 6 cents and you 
plan to test 100 students, you spend 6 dollars if the test can be used only 
once. But if you can buy or make mimeographed answer sheets for 2 cents 
or less,' and if you can spread your testing out for groups of no more than 
20 students, you will pay for 20 tests and 100 answer sheets, making a total 
bill of only 3 dollars and 20 cents — 2 dollars for answer sheets at the 
most and 1 dollar and 20 cents for 20 tests. The savings is 2 dollars and 
80 cents. 

Are scoring costs high or low? Most tests can be scored in 2 to 5 min utes 
by competent clerks and therefore your scoring charges will depend on vol- 
ume of testing in terms of prevailing wage schedules for clerical help. But 
some tests can be completely scored only by a machine at around a dollar per 
test plus postage to the nearest machine-scoring center. A few tests take so 
long to score by hand that they become of doubtful value. What are the net 
costs for tests, and what discounts are given for quantity lots? 

The answers to these and similar questions can be obtained from any test 
publisher or marketing agency merely by writing a letter. But they are some- 
times neglected, and the school starting a testing program finds itself in the 
midst of confusion in records and unnecessary expense that could have been 
prevented by shopping around. 

Now in Chapter 4 we can turn to specific tests and methods for studying 
students as a means of diagnosing their difficulties and helping them solve 
their problems. 
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-teachers must make judgments about the individual 

student’s strong and weak points if clinical work is to be done. Since we 
cannot escape this part of counseling the problem then is to make as sound 
a judgment as possible. 


Judging Students 

These judgments are usually made while we watch the student "in action,” 
or performing in some way. The student’s performance in a classroom exam- 
ination leads to a teacher's judgment about his mastery of the subject, stated 
as a grade. The student’s behavior on an eye examination leads to the doc- 
tor’s judgment about his visual powers. The student's speed in the 100-yard 
dash, timed in seconds, leads to a judgment of his competitive standing in a 
track meet. In each case, the student does something, and one or more 
observers derive information from this sample of behavior. These samples 
are actually informal tests. 

It follows, therefore, that we are not in a position to say “I don’t believe 
in tests” or "I can't see any value in all these tests,” since carefully constructed 
tests simply provide a standardized observational situation for a given sample 
of behavior. We are going to observe students in one way or another; 
where possible the method of observation should be as standardized and as 
precise as possible. 
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Observations based on tests are usually expressed numerically, according 
to the statistical practices described in Chapter 3. Observations not based on 
tests are usually expressed by descriptive adjectives, such as a lazy student or 
a disciplinary problem or a bright child or a daydreaming type of student. 

When we deal with one individual student in an interview we are doing 
clinical work. In that interview, we must be able to combine wisely both the 
numerical and adjectival information we have collected. Certain aspects of 
behavior cannot yet be measured by tests and can only be described by an 
observer. For example, ''stick-to-it-iveness,” "will power,” "motivation,” 
"honesty,” or "dependability” are important characteristics which must be 
described rather than numbered, 

Other traits can be more economically and more quickly measured by tests, 
although the degree of possession of the trait could also be estimated by 
observers without tests. For example, "social surefootedness,” "economic 
conservatism” or "proficiency in arithmetic” could all be observed over a 
long period of time, with an ultimate statement of the student’s possession 
of the trait that would be acceptably accurate. But in each case, a standard- 
ized test would give probably a more accurate observation in the space of five 
to forty-five minutes. Some traits can most accurately be measured by stan- 
dard tests, such as "scholastic aptitude,” "finger dexterity,” or "typing 
speed"; these traits would be too crudely estimated by non-test methods. 

The problem then is to decide which aspects of behavior can best be 
measured by tests, and which by other observational methods. The problem 
is never one of a choice between a lot of tests or no tests at all. 

It should not be overlooked that the person who does not or cannot use 
a standardized test is still being forced into the position of making a judg- 
ment that will have some degree of accuracy or reliability, meaning or valid- 
ity, and relative meaning for the competitive demands the student will face, 
even though these factors are not clearly known. 

For example, the teacher says that John is a dull child. How reliable is 
that judgment? Would other observers classify John at the same place? 
Would the same teacher classify him as dull if she could see a larger sample 
of his intellectual behavior in her own field of knowledge? How valid is the 
judgment? Does it mean that she predicts John will never be able to gradu- 
ate from high school? Does it mean he will not learn her subject or any 
other subject? May she not be truly observing his failure to respond to her, 
without realizing she has not brought out his possibilities? What is her 
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norm group, with which she is unconsciously comparing John? Does she 
mean he is poorer than 5 or 45 out of every 100 students of that age in that 
school ? Or does it mean that John is above average for his group, but below 
the average of students in the last school in which she taught? 

Another example. One teacher finds Mary to be her best student in 
English. Best among a poor class? Best because she writes "interesting” 
themes, even though her written English is mechanically only average? 
Best because she has such a delightful personality and is "no trouble in 
class” ? Good enough to get better than average grades at the near-by state 
university?- 

Still another example, Robert is a radical; he's always "stirring up 
trouble.” What are the teacher’s own leanings? If she is extremely con- 
servative, Robert's alert questions in social science classes and his participa- 
tion in student government may seem the essence of radicalism, when they 
perhaps might be more accurately described as coming from a well-informed 
and intelligently critical child. Furthermore, his liberalism, or "radicalism” 
so-called, may be limited to only one topic and he may be genuinely con- 
servative in other situations or on other topics, such as religion. 

These questions touch upon the accuracy, the validity, and the norms that 
lie behind these nontest or descriptive judgments. We cannot emphasize too 
strongly that a judgment, derived from a test or a non-test observation of 
the student, can be no better than the accuracy, validity, and frame of refer- 
ence or norms that characterize the test or non-test situation in which the 
student is observed. A test is no more nor less than one kind of situation 
in which to observe the student's performance. It happens to be a situation 
whose accuracy and meaning can be directly studied by statistical methods. 
As a matter of fact this is more than can be said for the non-test observation 
of those who feel that standardized tests are useless, impractical, or somehow 
unfair to the student. 

Tests do not classify students as "passing” or "failing.” As a matter of 
fact, certain kinds of tests, such as interest, attitude, or personality measures, 
have no "right” or "wrong” answers from which to calculate that a score 
is good or bad.” Even in an ability, aptitude, or achievement test, where 
a student can make a high or low score, he does not "pass” or "fail.” He 
simply performs at a level that is related to the level of performance of other 
people similar to him. He may be better than a large proportion or a small 
proportion of such people, but the idea of passing or failing need not enter 
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into the picture. In this sense, norms are different from standards (remember 
the discussion on page 60). 

Throughout this discussion it has been emphasized that tests are to be 
considered simply as one type of observational situation. Their use requires 
some background of statistics. They are not perfect, but their limitations are 
set forth by the statistics that accompany them. And they are the basis of 
judgments more accurate than many of the biased generalizations resulting 
from oilier observational situations. 

Kinds of Tests 

Tests can be classified in three ways: type of equipment needed; time- 
limit or work-limit conditions of administration, and type of behavior being 
measured. 

In terms of equipment needed, there are two broad kinds of tests: pencil- 
■ and-paper tests ; and performance tests requiring expensive equipment and 
individual administration. Either kind may be given as a time-limit test, 
where the working time is set, or as a power or work-limit test, where the 
student works until he completes the task at hand, or can go no farther with 
the task. Types of behavior being measured include: general scholastic abil- 
ity; special aptitude or disabilities; subject matter or trade achievement; voca- 
tional interests, and personality and attitudes. With minor modifications 
these are the basic types of tests to be taken by an individual. 

Rating scales, observation schedules; or check lists are standardized measur- 
ing instruments on which an outside observer can record facts or impressions 
about an individual. 

As publishing companies and marketing agencies have gradually taken 
over the sale and distribution of many tests, certain features, good and bad, 
which characterize competitive economic ventures, have become a part of the 
testing field. Authors often receive royalties from the sale of their tests; 
marketing companies push the sale of certain tests and try to get a "line of 
goods” that will compete satisfactorily with that of their competitors. Some 
tests are so expensive to buy and use because of manufacturing costs and 
upkeep costs that they are out of the price range of many test users. Some 
tests are manufactured in such small quantities and controlled in such a 
monopolistic fashion that they are truly overpriced. 

The fact that users of tests may be untrained in test theory and practice is 
too frequently overlooked. In the test field there are no uniform standards 
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of excellence or quality as in the field of, say, drug manufacture and sale. The 
test author’s conscience, his skill in statistical techniques, and his fear of 
criticism by his colleagues are perhaps the main factors controlling the quality 
of the test offered for sale. Nevertheless, competition has produced a satis- 
factory number of adequate or excellent tests, inexpensive enough to be used 
widely. 

Among test users, buying habits grow up, much as they do among other 
types of consumers. There may be about as little difference in quality among 
three good achievement test batteries as there is among the three lowest-priced 
cars. Under such circumstances personal preference, familiarity with the test, 
or the amount of high-pressure salesmanship brought to bear will be the 
determining factors in the selection, rather than basic differences in value. 

Just as there is no standard guidance program, so there is likewise no 
standard testing program adapted to all schools. You may start by inserting 
only one kind of test, such as a good achievement test or a good general 
ability test, in a going guidance program. As you become familiar with this, 
you will want to add other types of tests and move in the direction of earlier 
testing of all new students. In general, you will be on safer ground, not only 
in terms of your own understanding, but also in terms of relationships with 
your students and co-workers, if you introduce testing procedures gradually, 
and if you steer clear of the more difficult types of testing, such as person- 
ality measurement, in the early stages of your work. 

General Scholastic Ability 

This type of behavior, commonly called "intelligence,” has been subject 
to the greatest amount of investigation and discussion by psychologists con- 
cerned with test making. It would be difficult to buy a thoroughly bad 
scholastic ability test today. Yet the grandfather of all mental tests — the 
original Binet-Simon scale standardized on school children in Paris — -is not 
yet 50 years old. A usable translation into English was made by Terman and 
his associates at Stanford University around 1910, and the last and most 
adequate revision of this Stanford-Binet appeared in 1937. The I. Q., or 
Intelligence Quotient, derived from tests of this kind, needs a brief word of 
explanation, since it is probably one of the most misunderstood concepts in 
psychology. It is arithmetically quite simple: 100 times (mental age divided 

by chronological age) or 100 X = I. Q. 

C, A. 
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The chronological age is merely the child’s actual age at the time of test- 
ting, in years and months. The mental age is determined by the test situation. 
For each year of age there are carefully selected test items which are repre- 
sentative of the performance of children of that age. Thus a child who passes 
as many items as the average child of age 7 has a mental age of 7. Now if 

his own chronological age is only 5, his I. Q. is 100 X y ot 140. The 

mental age, or M. A., is an absolute measure of the child’s ability level; the 
I. Q. indicates relative degree of ability, permitting comparison of children 
of different chronological ages. The I. Q. thus can be said to be an index of 
brightness. 

Two general cautions are necessary. In the first place, these tests can be 
given accurately only by a trained examiner who has given scores of tests 
under supervision before he is competent to examine alone. It is an oral 
interview type of situation that can easily be mishandled by an unskilled 
examiner. In the second place, many of the I. Q.’s that appear on school 
system records have not been calculated from this test. During the first World 
War, when large-scale and rapid testing of draftees was imperative, psycholo- 
gists set up short-answer pencil and paper tests which could be given to 
large groups of men easily and in a short time period. Where it was later 
possible to have the same group of people, either adults or students, take 
both the pencil-and-paper test and the Stanford-Binet, it was also possible to 
equate or convert the pencil-and-paper score to an I. Q. much as we can 
equate Centigrade and Fahrenheit temperature readings. Furthermore, other 
test makers could set up a different group of test items for the average child 
of any given age, and could use the I. Q. idea of dividing the resultant 
mental age by the chronological age to derive an I. Q. based on this different 
group of test situations. 

Therefore when you hear people talking about "I. Q. scores,” you have 
a few questions to ask to aid you in judging the significance of such 
"scores.” 

1. Is the I. Q. derived from the original or revised Stanford-Binet, admin- 
istered by a thoroughly competent examiner? If so, it’s probably a stable 
index of scholastic aptitude. In the original Stanford-Binet, abilities below 
the four-year mental level and at the above-average adult mental level were 
inadequately sampled. In the mental age range 5 through 10, the standard- 
ization was good, but above age 10, scores were progressively too low because 
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of the nature of the abilities sampled and because the top chronological age 
was arbitrarily set too high. These weaknesses have largely been corrected 
in the 1937 revision. 

2. Is it an equated I. Q., derived by giving a pencil-and-paper test of 

scholastic aptitude and converting the resultant score to the ratio ? If 

so, was it a time-limit test where a reading disability would cause this student 
to get a low score; or was it a work-limit test where the student had all the 
time he needed to reach his top performance? 

3. Is it an I. Q. based on performance test situations, such as the Merrill- 
Palmer test or Pintner-Paterson Performance Scale, or some other set of test 
items different from the Stanford-Binet items? If so, are the standard devia- 
tions of these tests the same as the standard deviations for the Stanford- 
Binet test? 

4. Finally and always this question: What is the average I. Q. of the 
children with whom this student is now competing or may have to compete 
in the future? 

Because the I. Q. is so frequently used and so often misunderstood we 
have devoted these comments to it. It is not a test that you will be likely 
to buy or use. The equipment is expensive ; the necessary training in admin- 
istration is extensive; and the same practical values, in the majority of cases 
in the normal ranges of scholastic aptitude, can be obtained from group 
pencil-and-paper tests. There are, however, three other points regarding 
I. Q.’s that should be kept in mind. 

This index of intelligence is used in the legal-sociological problems of 
feeble-mindedness as it relates to the individual’s ability to maintain himself 
in society. The broad bands of I. Q.’s, with their verbal interpretations, which 
will be found in Table 12 on the opposite page, will, give you some idea of 
the significance of the measures as they are found in the population at large. 
There are many classifications of this type, and they do not all agree in assign- 
ing the same descriptive titles to the ranges of I. Q. scores. The classification 
given in Table 12 has been adapted for use in this book from an article by 
Bernreuter and Carr 1 on the revised Stanford-Binet. 

In the second place, a rather clear-cut relation exists between level of 
I. Q. and adult occupational adjustment. Two ctudies illustrate this. The 

1 Bernreuter, R, B. and Carr, E. J., "The Interpretation of I.Q.'s on the L-M 
Stanford-Binet.” Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. 29, 1938, pp. 312-314. 
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TABLE 12 




Approximate 




Per Cent 
of Total 



Descriptive 

Population 

Additional 

Range of I.Q. 

Term 

in Ranges 

Descriptions 

above 150 

near genius 

0.1 


130-149 

very superior 

3.0 


115-129 

superior 

14.0 

college entrants 

85-114 

normal 

66.0 

high-school graduates 

70- 84 

dull 

14.0[ 

^unskilled; transient 

60- 69 

borderline 

2.0J 

'[workers 

40- 59 

20- 39 

0- 19 

moron 

imbecile 

idiot 

1.0] 

::::} 

J institutional cases, 
[dependent on society 


first, carried out by Proctor 2 involved the testing of 1,514 school children 
of high-school age. Thirteen years later, 945 of these were followed up 
to see what occupational adjustment they had made. Their specific job 
pay roll titles were grouped into broad categories from high- to low-level 
jobs. For all people in a category the average I. Q. was calculated. The 
results were as follows; 


TABLE 13 


Average I.Q. 

Occupational 

Group 

Typical Jobs in Group 

115 

I 

Business executives, college professors, 
dentists, engineers, lawyers, physicians, 
and surgeons 

108 

II 

Business managers, real estate and insur- 
ance brokers, farm managers, house- 
wives, nurses, private secretaries, sales- 
m’en, and teachers 

104 

III 

Bookkeepers, clerical workers, electri- 
cians, mechanics, stenographers, sales- 
persons 

99 

IV 

Foundrymen, janitors, letter carriers, 
mill hands 

.97 

V 

Unskilled laborers 


2 Proctor, W. M. "Intelligence and Length of Schooling in Relation to Occupational 
Levels," School and Society, XLII, No, 1093, pp. 783-86. 
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The evidence is clear: On the average, the more ability the child has, the 
better job he will have as a young adult. : 

Fryer, 3 among others, has worked out similar figures based on Army Alpha 
Test scores from recruits in the first World War. Army Alpha was the name 
given to the pencil-and-paper test developed about 1917-1918 to test the 
draftees at that time. Parts of his data are shown below and again the evi- 
dence is clear. Those in higher-level jobs have more of this scholastic ability. 


TABLE 14 



Occupation 

Average 

Alpha Score 

Equivalent 
Mental Age 


Engineer 

161 

19.0 


Clergyman 

152 

18.6 


Accountant 

137 

18.0 


Teacher 

122 

17.4 


Dentist 

110 

16.8 


Stenographer and typist 

103 

16.6 


Nurse 

99 

16.4 


Clerk (office) 

96 

16.2 


Druggist 

78 

15.0 


Telephone operator 

70 

14.5 


Policeman and detective 

69 

14.4 


Toolmaker 

67 

14.3 


Plumber 

66 

14.3 


Auto mechanic 

65 

14.2 


Carpenter 

60 

13.8 


Painter 

59 

13.7 


Farmer 

58 

13.6 


Salesclerk 

52 

13.4 


Cook 

27 

11.5 


Laborer 

21 

11.0 


The third point is of immediate concern in classroom situations. Class 
sectioning on the basis of I. Q. or the wisdom of splitting up classes into 
"slow” and "fast” learners, is a highly controversial point in teaching. About 
all that can be said usually is that the disadvantages and advantages about 
cancel each other out. However, when sectioning is followed by a change 

3 Fryer, D. “Occupational Intelligence Standards," School and Society, Vol. 16 
Sept. 2, 1922, pp. 273-77. 
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in content taught, as well as in speed of teaching, students may profitably 
be sectioned for some of their work. Furthermore, without resorting to 
formal sectioning, the teacher who knows the range of ability in his or her 
class can adapt procedures, choose examples, and change the quantity of work 
expected from students at various levels of ability. 

In judging the amount of intelligence that the student has, we have most 
often based our judgment upon the school grades earned. This tends to 
confuse potential ability with the use made of ability in achieving. In other 
cases the judgment may rest directly on teachers’ ratings. But behind these 
ratings we can usually find the effect of the teachers’ grades, since the grade 
is partial evidence of intelligence "in action” in the learning situation. Gen- 
erally speaking, these two judgment-making devices — grades and teachers’ 
ratings — are less direct and accurate measures than a good test of general 
scholastic ability. Ability test scores and grades in high school typically 
correlate about .50. By referring to the table in Chapter 3, page 71, it 
appears that even though this is a fair correlation, one would still make 
many mistakes in predicting above- or below-average ability on the basis of 
grades alone. 

It is unlikely that we can do without one or two good tests of general 
academic ability in our testing program. We have stressed the primary edu- 
cational problem of work up to capacity in the earlier discussion; tests of 
scholastic ability are as direct a measure of capacity as the test maker can 
provide. 

Hints for Testing Academic Ability 

Here are some general suggestions for testing scholastic or academic 
ability: 

1. For your general testing program pick one test whose time limit per- 
mits it to be given within a classroom period. If possible this test should 
have at least two alternate forms. 

2. If possible, to provide as stable an index as possible, use more than 
one test of general scholastic ability as the basis for individual counseling. 

3. Where you have any reason to suspect a reading problem, then retest 
with a non-time-limit test in order to get an estimate of ceiling of ability 
unaffected by the pressure of time, This means buying at least two scholastic 
ability tests. If the non-time-limit test is markedly higher, then use a test 
of reading ability to track down one possible reason for poor results. 
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4. Since a substantial group of states have state-wide testing programs 
for college entrants, and since many colleges or universities test entrants for 
purposes of selection or classification, write to the institutions where your 
graduates may matriculate to find out what tests are used there, what levels 
of ability they insist on, and what information will be wanted from you 
regarding the student. 

5. If possible, pick a test which is broad enough to cover the usual range 
of ability found in grades 9 through 12, and be sure you first use the 
norms appropriate to the student's age or grade placement. 

6. If you plan to test any large group of students (as you should do in 
order to check your local group against the published norms) it is sometimes 
wise to test the entering class and the senior class, to "bracket” your ability 
range. This can be done in homerooms, special assemblies, or occupations 
and group guidance classes. 

We may seem to be spending a lot of time on the topic of general 
scholastic ability. However, this ability, as measured by available tests and 
as judged in our casual daily vocabulary, pervades many life situations as a 
determining factor in adult adjustment. An informed citizenry is a pre- 
requisite for a working democracy. Individual differences in intelligence 
partially set the boundaries for the state of being "informed.” It is the 
task of education to determine the level of intelligence of each child and 
develop that level to the utmost by teaching methods, by selection of things 
to be taught, and by adequate reward for accomplishment up to capacity. 
In no sense should the determination of level of intelligence be the means 
of cutting the child off from the opportunity to learn. Conversely we gain 
nothing by ignoring level of intelligence and assuming that students do not 
learn what we teach only because they will not listen to us. 

The four tests of general academic ability listed here all have reliability 
coefficients of .90 or better. In other words, students will rank in about the 
same relative place in their group on two or more testings with tests of this 
kind. In the elementary school years, tests of ability correlate about .60 
with grades; in the high-school years, ability tests and grades correlate to 
the extent of about .50; and in the college years, ability tests and grades 
correlate to the extent of about .40— .45. Since much of out counseling is 
concerned with discrepancies between ability and achievement, it is essential 
that ability and achievement be independently measured if we are to see 
the discrepancies as they occur. 
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Selected Ability Tests 

Any one of the four tests listed below will be adequate for a guidance 
program. It would be wise to send for sample copies of all four so that 
you can compare them and discuss them with other members of your staff. 

American Council on Education Psychological Examination for High School 
Students 

This is a time-limit test which gives total score and two sub-scores: one 
on linguistic ability (L-score) and another on quantitative thinking 
(Q-score) . As the authors state, these two sub-scores "represent two groups 
of abilities significant for curriculums that are dominantly linguistic or 
technical." 

Time: 54 minutes. 

Reliability: For the 1940 edition of the test, hand-scoring edition, 
Q-score reliability = .94, L-score reliability = .95, Gross-score reliability 
= . 96 ; for machine-scoring edition, Q-score reliability = .9 6, L-score reli- 
ability = .95, Gross-score reliability = .97. The measures of reliability for 
the hand-scoring edition were based on scores of 410 freshmen at the Illinois 
Institute of Technology; reliability for the machine-score edition was com- 
puted from the scores of 548 freshmen at the University of Chicago. Com- 
puted by corrected odd-even correlation. 

Validity: To be locally determined. 

Norms: Comprehensive norms for each annual edition are published in 
Series V of the American Council on Education Studies for April of the 
school year in which the test is current. Means, standard deviations, fre- 
quency distributions, and percentile ranks for each of the grades 9-12,- are 
furnished for the hand-scoring and machine-scoring editions separately up 
to 1941, The 1941 editions are constructed so that the machine-scoring and 
hand-scoring forms are directly comparable. 

Authors: Louis L. Thurstone and Thelma Gwinn Thurstone, University 
of Chicago. 

Publisher: The American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. ; distributed by Science Research Associates, 1700 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Cost: $0.07 per test, including test booklet and answer sheet. Addi- 
tional answer sheets, $0.02 each. Manual, scoring keys, and norms, $0.23. 
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The Ohio State University Psychological Test: Form 21 

This is a work-limit test which yields a total score for measuring scholastic 
aptitude, and a sub-score for measuring reading ability. 

Reliability: .93, based on 300 cases. Computed by correlating two forms 
of the test. 

Validity: .68, based on 1,030 cases. Criterion used for validating was 
the point-hour ratio of college freshmen, covering a period of three full 
quarters (i.e., a college year of 36 weeks). 

Norms: Norms for reading score and for total score in percentile form 
are furnished for each of grades 9-12 and for college freshmen. 

Author: Herbert A. Toops, Ohio State University. 

Publisher: Science Research Associates, 1700 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Cost: $0.25 per test, including test booklet and answer sheet. Additional 
answer sheets, $0.05 each. Both hand-scoring and machine-scoring answer 
sheets are available. Specimen set, including manual and norms, $0.25. 

The Otis Self-Administering Tests of Mental Ability 

These are time-limit tests, consisting of a Higher Examination designed 
for grades 9-12 and for college students; and an Intermediate Examination 
designed for grades 4-9. 

Time: 30 minutes, or 20 minutes. 

Reliability: For Higher Examination, .92; for Intermediate Examination, 
.95. Computed by correlating alternate forms of the test. 

Validity: Coefficients of validity, as reported from two studies: Grade 11, 
coefficient of validity, .55, based on 240 cases; Grade 12, coefficient 
of validity, .57, based on 204 cases. Test scores were correlated with 
scholarship. 

Norms: Age and grade norms furnished in the manual, as well as 
charts for translating raw score to percentile rank, or to Binet Mental Age 
and I. Q. 

Author: A. S. Otis. 

Publisher: World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 

Cost; $0.90 per package of 25 tests, including manual, scoring key, 
and norms; specimen set, $0.25. Four alternate forms of each test are 
available. 
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Pressey Senior Classification Test 

This is a time-limit test, designed to measure general ability or to be 
used in first investigation of the accuracy of grade or section placement of 
the student. 

Time: 16 minutes. 

Reliability: Correlation of .91 between scores on Senior Classification 
Test and the alternate form, Senior Verifying Test, based on scores of 334 
gainfully occupied men; .90, based on scores of 131 women. 

Validity: The scores of 57 University of Minnesota High-School fresh- 
men had a .92 correlation with the mean of 9 other standard intelligence 
tests. For these same students, the Classification Test correlated more highly 
with academic grades than did most of the other 9 tests. 

Norms: Median scores for grades 7B-12A, and for ages lU/^-Ul/j. 
Norms for gainfully occupied adults and for various occupational groups 
have been published by the Employment Stabilization Research Institute, 
University of Minnesota. 

Authors: S. O. and L. C. Pressey, Ohio State University. 

Publisher: Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 

Cost: $1.25 per 100 copies, including direction sheets; or $0.01]/ 2 per 
copy for smaller quantities. Sample set, $0.10. Alternate form, Pressey Senior 
Verifying Test, available at same prices. 

General Achievement Tests 

This type of testing is probably the most straightforward and easily under- 
standable type. Classroom examinations come immediately to mind, as 
achievement tests in a given subject. The range of achievement measures is 
and should be much greater than this. We are all familiar with the average 
grade and the specific pattern of an individual’s grades, from which we can 
judge him to be best in one subject and poorest in another, or better in 
one type of subject than he is in another. These are important measures for 
intra-individual and inter-individual analysis, so long as we have all our 
individuals within one school and one group of teachers. But when students 
move outside the walls of this closed system, our grades are not always 
such good measures and not always the only measures predictive of the later 
adjustment of the individual. For example, high-school grades correlate with 
later college grades only to the extent of about .50 to .60, which still leaves 
considerable error in prediction. 
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The standard achievement tests are designed to have several advantages 
which should be dearly understood. 

1. A group of subject matter specialists combed textbooks, syllabuses, 
and other teaching materials to select questions for the examinations that 
are representative of practices in teaching over a wide area. The specialists 
whose names appear on the test have, therefore, analyzed out possible test 
items upon which there could be considerable agreement throughout the 
teaching field. 

2. The test technicians then take the possible items for the test and phrase 
them into the most useful and most sensitive type of objective test item, 
such as the multiple-choice response, the matching question, the completion 
question, or special types of true-false questions. In this regard you will 
hear many arguments for local teacher-constructed objective tests. However, 
there are many tricks of the trade in constructing and standardizing objective 
test items and it is unlikely that many teachers can learn these tricks in the 
ordinary course of their work. Therefore, the locally-made objective exami- 
nation for achievement testing does not usually turn out to be any better 
than the traditional type of essay questions. 

3. Another important advantage of standard achievement tests is that the 
tests themselves have been pretested for the user. In other words, the reli- 
ability of the test has been determined according to the correlation methods 
described in the preceding chapter; percentile or age or grade norms have 
been established on representative samples of high-school or college students ; 
and poor items in the test have been eliminated when they failed to show 
a high critical ratio between good and poor students. 

4. Comparison values also are an advantage of standard achievement tests. 
Such tests, therefore, which have been widely used in the process of 
standardization and which have been given to many students in other testing 
programs permit you to study the achievement of your students in relation 
to other students in other schools, in other areas, and in other types of 
competition. 

5. The ease of administering and the simplicity and objectivity of scoring 
a prepared achievement test also are valuable. The very process of standard- 
izing a test has ironed out bias and differences of opinion regarding right 
or wrong answers. Furthermore, the use of a scoring key eliminates the 
possibility of ''shading" the scores for a particular student because the 
teacher may believe that student to be otherwise a good or bad worker. 
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Uses of Achievement Tests 

Now what uses can be made of an achievement test? Obviously, they 
should not supplant the local teacher’s examination. In fact, they are most 
useful when the results can be compared with the grades assigned in the 
same subject by the local teacher. 

Their first use can be to survey the achievement background of the 
students coming from the elementary school or from the junior high school. 
For example, an achievement test covering the elementary school subjects 
could be given early in the 9th grade to all new 9th graders to find out 
their level of competence in basic skills and basic subject matter. 

If possible, selected subject matter tests in English, natural science, social 
science and mathematics could be given to all students at the end of grade 12. 
You should also have separate achievement tests on hand to be given individu- 
ally to the students whom you counsel in addition to the batteries suggested for 
grades 9, 10, 11, and 12. You should make every effort to confine your 
achievement test buying to one source in this type of program, since it is 
possible, with comprehensive tests and tests rated for level of difficulty, to 
see growth in subject matter achievement from year to year for all students, 
and more importantly, to see how the individual student departs above or 
below the norms for the class and group at any time. These insights can 
come best by using the same types of tests rather than jumping from one 
type of test marketed by Company X to another type of test marketed by 
Company Y. If annual testing is too expensive, entrance achievement tests 
and end-of -high-school achievement tests could be used. 

We said earlier that standard achievement tests should supplement the 
grades given on the basis of local classroom examinations. This follows the 
general principle of having two measures of the same aspect of behavior 
available wherever possible. In this case the grade given locally in history 
can be compared with the score made by the student on a nationally standard- 
ized history test to get two independent measures of achievement in history. 
Furthermore, because of justified local emphasis in the teaching of history, 
the standard examination based on a nationwide study of similar history 
courses may omit or underemphasize certain materials which the local teacher 
feels are important. 

However, the most interesting comparisons to be made between the local 
grade and the standard examination score are those which correct the bias 
of the teacher as a grading yardstick. For example, it has been established 
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in study after study that girls receive higher grades from teachers than do 
boys even though both groups have the same basic abilities. This sex 
difference may be explained by the fact that girls are more conscientious or 
use their abilities better or cause the teacher less trouble. But it is interesting 
to remember that when standard achievement tests are used, the girls and 
boys on the average show the same level of performance if they are otherwise 
equal in ability. For the purposes of getting an objective picture of subject 
matter achievement then, the standard achievement test rules out the genera! 
sex difference in earning grades, 

As another example, we have sometimes seen both girls and boys with 
all A grades, or with all C grades, in their high-school subjects. From such 
a record it is impossible to distinguish strong and weak points in subject 
matter. But when standard achievement tests are given to such students, 
they frequently do well in some areas, with average or poor performance in 
other areas. In such cases the standard achievement test scores are more 
sensitive indicators of strong and weak points and are therefore valuable 
checks on the local teacher’s grade. Standard achievement tests are also 
invaluable in determining acceleration for some students in one or more 
subjects and may thus lead to more flexible program planning. 

As we have mentioned earlier, in this general area of achievement it is 
not enough to locate the level and types of subject matter achievement alone. 
You should go to the supervisors of extra-curricular activities in which your 
students participate and get them to describe or evaluate the success of the 
student you are interested in for the specific extra-curricular activity. If the 
student has had summer work experience or part-time work during the school 
year, you should have the employer or the supervisor give you the same kind 
of information regarding achievement on the job. In the case of industrial 
arts training you should investigate the possibilities of the trade testing 
program carried on by state and local employment offices affiliated with the 
United States Division of Employment Security. You will find that these 
local employment offices are quite often equipped to do trade and aptitude 
testing for junior employment registrants as an aid in placement. 

Even if the employer or the supervisor of the extra-curricular activity can 
do no more than give you the general rating of the student or a general 
ranking from high to low of all students in the activity, you will have added 
valuable achievement estimates to the material you are collecting on each 
child. 
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Selected Achievement Tests 

We describe here the achievement tests published by four separate agen- 
cies. Again we could describe many more measures of this kind but these 
four are representative of the best available measures in the field. 

Metropolitan Achievement Tests: Revised Edition. Advanced battery. 

This battery is useful in surveying the background of high-school entrants. 
Its long administration time, however, may make it difficult to use in some 
school programs. The 9 sub-tests survey the following fields: reading, 
vocabulary, arithmetic fundamentals, English, literature, history and civics, 
geography, and spelling. 

Alternate forms and grades covered: 5 forms. Grades 7-8. 

Time: About four hours, including time for distributing booklets, read- 
ing directions, etc. The authors recommend that the tests be given in at 
least four sittings. 

Reliability: Correlation between Form A and B total scores was .92 for 
grade 7, ,95 for grade 9. 

Validity: To be locally determined. 

Norms: Raw scores may be translated into grade and age equivalents. 
The Educational Records Bureau has published percentile norms for inde- 
pendent schools. 

Authors: R. D. Allen and others. 

Publisher: World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 

Cost: Complete battery (245 minutes) $2.00 per 25, $0.25 per specimen 
set. Partial battery (180 minutes), $1.50 per 25, $0.25 per specimen set. 

Iowa Every -Pupil Tests of Basic Skills. Form L. Advanced battery. 

This scale attempts to measure basic skills necessary for success in junior 
and senior high school rather than achievement in a given subject. There 
are four tests in the battery: silent reading comprehension, work-study skills, 
language skills, and basic arithmetic skills. 

Grades covered: Grades 6—8. 

Time: 325 minutes. 

Reliability: Complete data will be made available later. 

Validity: Complete data will be made available later. 

Norms: Grade norms, age-at-grade norms, and percentile norms. 
Authors: H. F. Spitzer and others. 
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Publisher: Bureau of Educational Research and Service, Extension Divi- 
sion, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Cost: Any one test, 25 for $1.25; complete battery, 25 for $4.00; speci- 
men set, $0.25; Manual of Interpretation, $0.30, Manual of Norms, $0.15. 

Iowa High School Content Examination 

This battery provides an excellent end-of -high-school survey in basic 
subject matter fields: English (literature and grammar), mathematics, sci- 
ences, and history and social sciences. The same publishers have developed 
special aptitude or achievement tests in the fields of English, mathematics, 
chemistry, and physics. These should also be carefully studied for possible 
use. 

Forms: A, B, A-l and B-l. Alternate forms and grades covered: Forms 
A, B, A-l and B-l. Entering college freshmen, and high-school seniors. 
Time: Forms A and B, 80 minutes. Forms A-l and B-l, 55 minutes 
Reliability: -95. 

Validity: To be locally determined. 

Norms : Percentile norms for Iowa high-school seniors and for University 
of Iowa freshmen. 

Authors: G. M. Ruch, G. U. Cleeton, and G. D. Stoddard. 

Publisher: Bureau of Educational Research and Service, University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Cost; $8.00 per 100; sample, $0.10. 

Stanford Achievement Test. 1940 Edition. Advanced battery. 

This battery surveys tire fields of reading, language usage, arithmetic, 
literature, social science, elementary science, and spelling. 

Alternate forms and grades covered: Forms D, E, F, G and H. Partial 
batteries are now in preparation. Individual subject tests are available. 
Grades 7-9- 

$> Time: 170 minutes, including time for distributing booklets, reading 
directions, etc. 

Reliability: Corrected split-half correlation was .97. 

Validity: To be locally determined. 

Norms: Raw scores on each of the separate tests are converted to a 
single scale of scores called equated scores. The latter in turn may be 
transferred into age and grade equivalents. 
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Authors: T. L. Kelley, G. M. Ruch, and L. M. Terman. 

Distributed by: The Psychological Corporation, 522 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

Cost: $2.00 for 25; specimen set, $0.40. 

Co-operative Achievement Tests 

These tests include both selected subject matter tests (English, foreign 
language, mathematics, science, and social studies) and survey tests for 
high-school and college students. 

Time: The earlier co-operative tests were mostly 90-minute examina- 
tions; the Revised Series are 40- or 45 -minute examinations. 

Reliability: All corrected correlations above .90. 

Validity: To be locally determined. 

Norms: Scaled scores, differentiated norms in the fundamental subject 
fields, percentile norms for 11th and 12th grade public school systems and 
for three college groups: preprofessional, liberal arts, and normal school or 
junior college. 

Authors: Selected in each subject matter field. 

Publisher: Cooperative Test Service, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 
City. 

Costs: See publisher's bulletin. 

Tests for Special Deficiencies 

It is estimated that 20 per cent of entering college students have inap- 
propriate or inadequate reading skills for the demands of college assign- 
ments. It is well known that many students do not handle algebra and other 
mathematics well because of lack of necessary knowledge of arithmetic. 
English teachers are familiar with deficiencies in spelling or in grammar. 

To identify problems of this kind, test makers have developed diagnostic 
tests. Such tests are exactly the same as standard achievement tests except 
for one thing, The standard achievement test yields a single score which 
is an index of the over-all amount of knowledge in the subject. The diag- 
nostic test breaks up the achievement field into separate parts to yield scores ' 
that are indices of deficiency in the important learning aspects of the subject, 
For example, the diagnostic reading test may have a part score for reading 
rate, for comprehension, for poetry reading, for word meaning, for topic 
sentence reading, and so on. The diagnostic test in arithmetic will have part 
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scores for the four standard operations of addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and division. 

In the case of the achievement tests covering elementary school work, 
which we have already described, high-school teachers may "spot” retarda- 
tions in specified fields of knowledge. A student who is retarded in a 
particular subject may need correction or special study in only one aspect 
of the subject, however. 

To avoid confusing deficiencies of this kind with lack of general ability, 
your problem in studying deficiencies should usually be stated as follows: 
Does this student have adequate general ability for his age as measured by 
an untimed scholastic aptitude test? Does he then show specific weakness 
in a basic educational skill such as reading, arithmetic, or English, as seen 
in part scores on appropriate diagnostic tests? Most diagnostic tests provide 
age or grade norms which are clues to answering the above two questions. 
A student, for example, who is in grade 11 and is doing some satisfactory 
work but whose reading or arithmetic skills are equivalent to a 9th grader’s 
or less, is probably operating under special deficiencies in these areas. 

Similarly, deficiency and lack of aptitude may be confused. We might 
say that a student whose social science grades are quite high but whose 
mathematics grades are quite low has a deficiency in mathematics or has 
insufficient aptitude for mathematics. This illustrates the relation which 
might exist practically between aptitudes and deficiencies. From the guidance 
standpoint a student who wants to be an engineer but whose mathematics 
grades in high school are unusually poor can be said to have insufficient 
aptitude in mathematics jor engineering even though his aptitude for 
mathematics is no less than the aptitude possessed by a non-engineering 
group. 

A very practical distinction may be . made between a deficiency and a 
limited aptitude in working with students, however. If the weakness can 
be corrected by remedial work in time to permit the student to compete in 
g the next higher training situation, the weakness may be considered a defi- 
? ciency. If the weakness cannot be corrected soon enough, it may prevent 
1 success in the next higher training situation, and may therefore be considered 
a problem of insufficient aptitude. 

Where deficiencies in basic educational skills seem to be reflected in 
school performance, it would be wise to do diagnostic testing in order to 
see if the deficiencies can be corrected before assuming, as we frequently 
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do, that the problem is merely one of insufficient aptitude or insufficient 
general ability, or "laziness.” 

In Chapter <5 we will mention two inexpensive devices for identify- 
ing and remedying reading disabilities and deficiencies in study skills. These 
two devices, together with the Iowa Basic Skills test described in the section 
on achievement measures, will permit sufficient attention to student dis- 
abilities in the early stages of the counseling program. 

Tests for Special Aptitudes 

Aptitudes may be narrowly defined as potentialities which can be trained 
into special skills useful in . later job adjustments. For example, clerical 
aptitude may be the potentiality which could be trained into bookkeeping or 
accounting or filing skills. Mechanical aptitude might under training become 
proficiency or skill in punch press operation, welding, pattern making, and 
other mechanical trades. 

With this definition in mind, one can see clearly that achievement tests 
are often good indicators of aptitude. For example, if all students have been 
exposed to exactly the same amount of elementary algebra and if a few of 
these students are very good on the final achievement test and a few are 
very poor, you may say that the good students have more aptitude for 
algebra than the poor students. Similarly, students whose science grades are 
better throughout their school records than social science grades may be said 
to have more aptitude for science study than for social science study, for all 
practical purposes. 

However, it is sometimes necessary and advisable to measure aptitudes . 
directly instead of shoving the student into a competitive situation where 
the end achievement is used as the index of original aptitude. If we look 
at the occupational world into which the majority of our students will go, 
there are two broad kinds of aptitudes which seem important: clerical apti- 
tude and mechanical aptitudes. But when we look at the school curriculum 
made up primarily of academic subjects, we find relatively few situations in 
which clerical or mechanical aptitudes are heavily taxed. Therefore, from 
the practical standpoint, we could safely confine our aptitude testing to these 
two broad kinds of behavior since the school situations don’t provide test 
situations and since the most probable job adjustments of the majority of 
students will demand such aptitudes. 

Sincere attempts have been made to develop aptitude tests in the fields 
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of act and music and some of the higher levels of the professions, but for 
a teacher's use in beginning a counseling program such aptitude tests are 
expensive and not immediately practical. 

We are describing one aptitude test for clerical work and one for 
mechanical work. They are inexpensive, easy to administer, easy to score 
and have been used widely enough so that a large choice of norms is avail- 
able. Many other similar tests are available, as may be seen in inspecting 
the circulars of test publishers. 

Minnesota Vocational Test for Clerical Workers 

This is designed to test ability for filing, general clerical work, and book- 
keeping operations. The short form consists of two parts, number-checking 
and name-checking. It involves speed and accuracy in the checking, for simi- 
larity, of 200 paired numbers and 200 paired names. 

Time: 15 minutes. 

Reliability: .90. 

Validity: For 138 cases the correlation between test scores and personal 
history ratings based on education, clerical experience, commercial training, 
and age at leaving highest grade was .65. For 109 high-school commercial 
students the correlation between test scores and commercial teachers’ rat- 
ings = .58. 

Norms: Percentile norms for men and women representative of an 
occupationally unselected group as well as of the clerical population. Age 
and grade norms for junior and senior high-school students are now available. 

Author: Dorothy M. Andrew, under the direction of D. G. Paterson 
and H. P. Longstaff, University of Minnesota. 

Publisher: The Psychological Corporation, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Cost: $0.04 each, or $3.00 per 100, including manual, scoring key, and 
norms; sample set, $0.25. 

Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board Test. A test of mechanical ability. 

The evidence seems to indicate that high scores on this test may be pre- 
dictive of ability to learn mechanical drawing and descriptive geometry, of 
success in mechanical occupations, and of success in engineering courses. 

Forms: Series AA and Series BB. 

Time: 20 minutes. 
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Reliability; A single series of the test has a reliability of .85; when both 
series are administered, the reliability is .92. 

Validity: Experiments have shown that students in engineering and 
allied mechanical vocations receive higher scores on this test than do non- 
mechanical groups; that the correlation between test scores and success in 
mechanical drawing is .49, and between test scores and success in descriptive 
geometry is .32; that this is one of the best single tests available upon 
which to estimate final marks in a course such as machine detail drafting. 

Norms: Age norms (9, 10, 11, 12, 15, 16-25, 26-60) for males and 
females separately; educational group norms (elementary school, high-school 
seniors, high-school graduates, liberal acts college freshmen, and engineering 
school students by year of study) for males only; and occupational group 
norms (printers’ apprentices and vocational school students) for males 
only. 

Authors: Rensis Likert and William Quasha, 

Publisher: Science Research Associates, 1700 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Cost:' $4.00 per 100, or $0.04 per copy; $0.15 per specimen set, including 
manual, keys, and norms. 

In the absence of a clear set of theories about aptitudes, we must often 
rely on general descriptions of job requirements, combined with estimates 
of the individual's potentialities for meeting these requirements. Recently a 
very interesting and practical approach to the estimation or judgment of 
aptitudes has been developed — the Minnesota Occupational Rating Scales 
and Counseling Profile , 4 The authors deal with six types of ability: academic, 
mechanical, social, clerical, musical, and artistic. Within each ability type 
they have set up four levels: A, B, C, and D, covering stated percentages 
of people in the general population. They have then gone to experts in 
the fields of production management, industrial psychology, and personnel 
work to get ratings on the level of each type of ability required for success 
in over four hundred different jobs. As a final step, they have grouped into 
"families” of jobs all the occupational titles which were judged to require 
the same patterns or levels of the six types of ability. The procedure also 
includes a step for evaluating the claimed and measured occupational interest 
types in terms of eight interest patterns. 

4 Paterson, D. G., Gerken, C.d’a., and Hahn, M. E. Minnesota Occupational Rating 
Scales. (Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1700 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois). 
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If the student has a claimed occupational interest, he can be shown the 
ability and interest requirements of his choice in the profile. The counselor 
and student can then rate or test the student for the ability and interest types 
to see if his strong and weak points meet the profile for that job or for 
another job. If the student has no occupational choice, he may be rated or 
tested on the six ability types and the eight interest types. He may then 
be shown the families of jobs or specific jobs in which his abilities and 
interests are appropriate. The idea of families of occupations will be de- 
scribed more completely in Chapter 6 as it is related to the identification 
and treatment of vocational problems. Interest types are discussed also in 
this chapter in a later section. 

As a further aid in using this device, it would be well to purchase the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles from the U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. (.$2.00) . This dictionary, prepared by the 
Division of Employment Security of the Social Security Agency, defines and 
describes the duties for about 20.000 job titles. It can be used to describe 
the 430 jobs in the Minnesota Occupational Rating Scale and it can also 
be used to group or classify other titles not now included in the Minnesota 
scale. The dictionary provides actual descriptions of job activities which 
may lead to a clearer understanding than most students and teachers would 
otherwise have. 

Since the Minnesota Occupational Rating Scale relies heavily on expert 
ratings of levels of ability required for job success, rather than statistical 
predictions, it is primarily useful in general guidance work rather than specific 
prediction of success in a particular industry or employing company or train- 
ing program. Its graphic construction features will probably make the voca- 
tional guidance phase of counseling clearer than many pages of descriptive 
material, both for teachers and students. 

In seeking for observational situations that will permit judgments about 
aptitudes, you must consider not only the various standard aptitude tests, but 
also shop grades, work experiences, musical or art performances, skills and 
products, and special aptitudes, as the student is observed "in action.” 

Many performance tests for aptitude measurement are also available. 
These usually require special and expensive equipment; furthermore they 
must usually be given to one student at a time, which precludes a group 
testing program. Consequently they will be out of reach of the financial 
limitation of most guidance programs. 
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Tests for Interests 

In testing for interests, for personality, or for attitudes, we use tests to 
which there are no ''right" or "wrong” answers. Furthermore, these tests 
have been standardized primarily on the basis of group differences, that is, 
by comparing the interests of engineers with those of salesmen, or of doctors 
with non-doctors; or by comparing well adjusted persons with poorly ad- 
justed persons, with respect to their family relationships; or by comparing 
a liberal with a conservative group with respect to political beliefs. We have 
touched briefly on the method of studying group differences in our discussion 
of statistics in Chapter 3. 

This type of judgment-making, whether it is done by tests or by non-test 
methods of observation, is probably the most difficult and confusing aspect 
of clinical work. It should therefore be approached gingerly by the begin- 
ning counselor, and where possible psychological tests should be used only 
after the counselor has got the general feel for testing by using ability, 
achievement, and aptitude measures. 

Part of the difficulty with this type of measurement grows out of the 
complexity of the psychological aspects of interest, personality, adjustment, 
or attitudes. Psychologists themselves cannot always agree about which types 
of behavior are to be given personality labels or attitude labels or interest 
labels. Furthermore, it is difficult to decide what evidence should be accepted 
as indicating the presence of personality maladjustment or occupational in- 
terests or attitudes. For example, how shy must a student be before you say 
he is socially maladjusted? How often must he be sullen or antagonistic 
toward his family before you can say he has a family problem? What kind 
of behavior permits you to classify him as economically liberal or economically 
conservative? How correct and how permanent is his statement that he is 
interested in becoming an engineer or a carpenter or a salesman? 

When a test has right or wrong answers or yields a measure of good, 
average, or poor performance, the use of percentiles and other norms permit 
us to say that the student is as good as or better than certain proportions 
of the groups with which he is being compared. If, furthermore, we have 
agreed that for promotion or for vocational placement a student must reach 
a certain level of goodness of performance, we then have a standard with 
which the individual can be compared for purposes of guidance or placement. 

But when we step out of the field of achievement or ability or aptitude 
tests and turn to the problem of measuring interests or attitudes or personal- 
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ity traits, it is more difficult to set, or agree upon, our norms and standards. 
We do not know, in terms of specific behavior, the standards for a "good” 
personality or a "desirable" attitude or a "typicaL” amount of interest. 

In spite of these difficulties, however, much progress has been made in 
the measurement of these traits. The results of the psychological test tech- 
niques that are available can be shown to be superior to the ordinary estimates 
or judgments that we use in our daily life. 

For example, if we want to find out or measure what the student is 
interested in, our ordinary method is to ask him what he would like to be 
when he grows up, or how well he likes this subject or that activity. Previous 
research has shown that about 50 out of every 100 students in grades 9 
through 12 will change their claimed occupational choices from one year to 
the next and only 25 out of 100 students will have the same stated choice 
at grade 12 as they had in grade 9. Therefore this method of asking the 
student what occupation he is interested in doesn't yield very stable results. 
Furthermore, as most of you realize, the student’s stated occupational choice 
is impractical or impossible for him in a large percentage of cases because 
of his grades, finances, ability level, or family background. 

The measurement of occupational interest has a history of no more than 
20 years. The first widely used interest test, constructed by Strong, has been 
on the market only since about 1927 or 1928. It is only in the last five or six 
years that we have begun to get a clear picture of the psychological develop- 
ment of interests as it can be seen in the test evidence. 

Fads about Interests 

The following general facts seem fairly well established in regard to the 
psychology of interests: 

1. It appears that a wide range of occupations can be classified into about 
eight clearly defined interest types for both men and women, as given on 
page 115. 

2. These interest types seem to be fairly well established in the individual 
in the age range 16 to 25, and before he has an opportunity to build up 
any extensive occupational experience. 

3. Some students may not develop clearly defined interest patterns in the 
period during which you are working with them; and some students may 
never develop a type of interest which drives them to a stable job adjustment. 

4. Probably more students than you realize, by virtue of their abilities, 
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backgrounds, and general interest make-up, could be satisfied in any one 
of a number of rather routine jobs. 

5. The best measurements of interests are those which attempt to get 
the student to express choices among a wide range of activities to which he 
has been exposed, rather than asking him to express preferences for specific 
occupations about which he can have only limited information. 

6. The best interest tests are those standardized on adult men and women 
who are successful in certain occupations. 

The interest types are generally defined for men as follows: There is first 
a “scientific” interest which in its highest form characterizes college-trained 
engineers, research workers, and scientists. Then there is a “business detail” 
type of interest which characterizes those people who are happiest when 
dealing with management, clerical, accounting, or control aspects of business. 
There is, third, a “business contact" type which characterizes the successful 
salesman, promotional worker, and similar occupations. There is a "verbal” 
or "linguistic” type found among those people who are happiest in occupa- 
tions involving the use and origin of words or graphic symbols such as 
advertisers, lawyers, journalists, and similar workers. A fifth type is generally 
called the "social service” or "welfare" type. To a large extent, ministers, 
social workers, school administrators, some kinds of teachers, and some kinds 
of social agency workers seem to be characterized by this kind of interest. 
There seem to be separate types of "musical” or "artistic” interests, although 
the evidence for the existence of these two as separate types is not so 
clear-cut. And there is, finally, a "sub-professional” or "skilled trades” or 
mechanical type in which the individual is not motivated by any strong 
desires to wear a white collar and is satisfied with job activities and with 
associations in what we commonly call the semi-skilled and skilled trades. 

Among women there is a general tendency for occupational interests to 
be more diffused and less specialized, They follow in general the "scientific” 
type, the "business detail" and the "business contact” types, and the "wel- 
fare” or "uplift” type. They follow in addition a non-profpsional type of 
interest that can best be described as "prior-to-marriage job interest.” In 
this group to a large extent are those vocations to which many women turn 
for two to five years before they marry, and which do not require extensive 
special training. There is also a creative or aesthetic interest type among 
women which does not have so clear a parallel type among men. 

From a consideration of the matter of interests, two problems emerge — 
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problems which are at the heart of vocational and educational guidance. 
The first problem is the determination of the dominant interest type for 
each individual. The second problem involves relating the individual’s in- 
terest type to his levels of ability and aptitude and achievement, in order to 
determine his possible vocational field. 

Narrowing Down the Field 

An example will make this clear, 

First, consider the boy whose dominant interest type is of the "business 
detail" kind. Does he have the ability, the special achievement in social 
science, and the financial backing to go through a university business admin- 
istration course which will lead into junior executive and eventually executive 
work, or which will lead into specialized work in accounting or a related 
field? If he does not have these levels of ability and achievement, does he 
have the levels necessary for a private commercial college or for a high 
school commercial course? If he does, what are his placement possibilities? 
Can he develop the proficiency to work in a high-speed business organization 
in a large urban area where a great deal of accuracy and speed are daily 
required, or is the degree of proficiency he can develop better suited to a 
smaller manufacturing or business organization where the Competition will 
not be so keen? 

In this example, the assumption is made that the student may first be 
classified as to interest type. This classification limits the occupational fields 
in which training and placement seem appropriate for this boy. You will 
not seek to make him an engineer. You will not urge him to become a 
doctor; you will not try him out as a salesman. After circumscribing the 
occupational fields, you will try to determine the level within the occupa- 
tional field at which he can most effectively operate, whether this be the 
high theoretical level of training in business administration or the less theo- 
retical levels of vocational training in business detail activities. 

Before we describe specific tests in this field, we should clearly understand 
three additional points. First, occupational interests as the psychologist 
measures them do not seem to be highly related to school success in terms 
of grades at the high-school or college level. Second, if an adult is working 
in an occupation and has no dominant interest in the broad occupational 
field of which his job is typical, that adult stands an excellent chance of 
being dissatisfied and unhappy. Third, the main task in the junior high 
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school is to provide a rough classification among the already existing academic 
or college preparatory, commercial, and industrial curriculums. Once this 
three-way classification has been made with due regard for the evidence on 
interests, it will be possible and necessary in the high-school years to make 
a more refined classification on the basis of additional interest measurement. 

The description of the three best tests now available for use in your pro- 
gram points out how this may be done. While these tests are expensive in 
comparison with other psychological tests, it must be remembered that they 
yield a good many specific scores and it must also be remembered that even 
though it is cheaper to ask the student what he wants to be when he grows 
up, planning his curriculum upon the basis of such claimed choices can be 
expensive and time-consuming for the child. 

Strong Vocational Interest Blank for Men, Revised. 

Scores on this scale indicate how closely the individual’s interests corre- 
spond with those of men successfully engaged in given occupations. There 
are scoring scales for 35 occupations, 6 occupational groups, and 3 non- 
occupational traits. Alternate forms and ages covered: 1 form. Ages 17 
and over. 

Nontimed. 

Reliability: Average reliability coefficient by the odd-even technique was 
.88 ; by the test-retest method with one week between testing, .87 ; by the 
test- retest method with five years between testing, .75. 

Validity: See discussion in test manual and references number 3 and 4 
at the end of this chapter. 

Norms: Based on the scores of successful representatives in specified 
occupations. 

Author: E, K. Strong, Jr., Stanford University. 

Publisher: Stanford University Press, Stanford University, California. 

Cost: Tests, $2.00 per 25; report blanks, $0.50 per 25; scoring keys, 
$1.00 for one key, $0.80 each for 2 to 9 keys, $0.70 each for 10 or more 
keys; machine-scorable answer sheets, $2.25 per 100; machine-scorable scales, 
$1.00 or $5.00 per scale. Scoring services at $0.50 to $1,40 per blank, 
depending upon the number of keys scored, are available at: Stanford Uni- 
versity, California; The Psychological Corporation, 522 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City; Testing Bureau, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. 
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Strong Vocational Interest Blank for Women 

Scoring keys are available for 17 occupations, and one non-occupational 
trait. Alternate forms and ages covered: 1 form. Ages 17 and over. 

Nontimed. 

Reliability: Corrected odd-even reliability coefficient range from .74 to 
.94, based on records of 500 married women, average age 38.2 years, average 
grade reached in school 12.4. 

Validity: See discussion in test manual and references number 3 and 4 
at the end of this chapter. 

Norms: Based on the scores of successful representatives in specified 
occupations. 

Publisher: Stanford University Press, Stanford University, California. 

Cost: Same as for Strong Vocational Interest Blank for Men. 

Kuder Preference Record. Form A and Form BB. 

The purpose of this test is to determine the types of activities which the 
young person prefers. The manual which accompanies the test lists typical 
occupations which may correspond to the preferred type of activity. Scores 
are designed to be recorded in the form of a graphic "profile” showing the 
percentile rank of the student for each type of activity. With Form BB 
scores are obtained for the following types of activities: (1) mechanical, 
(2) computational, (3) scientific, (4) persuasive, (5) artistic, (6) literary, 
(7) musical, (8) social service, and (9) clerical. The earlier Form A does 
not include numbers (1) and (9)- 

Alternate forms and grades covered. Form A, 3 editions (differing only 
in method of scoring) ; Form BB is designed to supplant Form A. Grades 
coveted: 9th to adult. 

Time: No time limit. It is stated that college students usually require 
about 40 minutes to complete Form A, and about 30 minutes to complete 
Form BB. High-school students ordinarily require a somewhat longer time. 

Reliability: The reliabilities of the 7 scales included in Form A, as 
determined from a group of 84 college students, are: (2) .85, (3) .87, 
(4) .90, (5) .90, (6) .90, (7) .88, (8) .84, Preliminary results from 
small groups on Form BB (published in 1942) indicate that the reliabilities 
of the 9 scales are in the neighborhood of .90. 

Validity: Evidence on the validity of the Preference Record is, at present, 
limited. Median "profiles” (on Form A) of groups of persons actually 
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engaged in 10 different occupations in general confirm the classification of 
occupations and areas of interest which the authors set up, as do the median 
profiles (on both Form A and Form BB) for groups of college students 
who have chosen their occupations. 

Norms: Percentile norms based on scores of small groups of college 
students. Median "profiles” of college students, as described above. Norms 
by age and sex were computed and found to show no distinction between 
age levels or sexes. 

G. F. Kuder, U. S. Civil Service Commission. 

Publisher: Science Research Associates, • 1700 Prairie Avenue, Chicago. 

Cost: Form BB — test booklets (which can be used many times), $0.25 
each; answer pads, $0.05 each; profile sheets, $1.25 per 100; specimen set 
including manual, key, and norms, $0.35. Form A — self -scoring, same prices 
as Form BB. Form A — machine-scoring, answer sheets $2.50 per 100; 
scoring set $6.00; other prices same as Form BB. 

Interest Questionnaire for High-School Boys 

In this questionnaire there are 234 items regarding occupations, school 
subjects, activities, magazines, prominent men, etc., which yield scores in 
the following courses of study: academic, technical, and commercial. 
Designed for use with junior high-school boys. 

Nontimed. 

Reliability: The corrected odd-even coefficient for 75 pupils, 25 in each 
of the 3 curricula, was .95 for technical key, .93 for commercial key, and 
.86 for academic key. 

Validity: Using an arbitrary critical score on each of the 3 keys, the 
authors found that 80.5 per cent of the pupils with technical interests, 
75.5 per cent of those with commercial interests, and 73.6 per cent of those 
with academic interests were placed in the proper curriculum by this ques- 
tionnaire. 

Norms: A score of 235 on any of the 3 keys indicates "neutral” interest 
in the given curriculum; a score greater than 235, definite preference; a 
score less than 235, absence of preference for the curriculum. 

Authors: O, K. Garretson and P. M. Symonds. 

Publisher: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. 

Cost: $3,00 per 100, 
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Personality Indicators 

We have already indicated that the problem of estimating or measuring 
personality is technically difficult. However, an awareness of -these diffi- 
culties does not prevent us in our daily life from passing judgment on the 
personalities of those with whom we associate or those whom we super- 
vise, In fact, our common vocabulary is full of such adjectives as "per- 
severing, 1 ’ "bashful,” "submissive,” "lazy,” "shy,” "quick-tempered,” and 
literally hundreds of other words which we apply freely in our descriptions 
of other people and ourselves. 

In testing for personality and in predicting from personality tests, we 
cannot say definitely how much of the personality traits and what combina- 
tion of personality traits make for successful school achievement or success- 
ful job adjustment. Just as two or more people may use the same trait word, 
such as "lazy" or "persevering" or "well-adjusted,” without always agreeing 
on the types of behavior which the adjective may describe, so it is that there 
is some difficulty in agreeing upon standards for the scores of persons who 
take a personality test. 

In spite of all these difficulties of definition and quantitative measure- 
ment, we cannot get away from the necessity of doing as good a job as 
possible in studying the personalities of our students. Studies in industry 
have indicated that a substantial majority of workers who leave jobs or who 
are discharged from jobs are deficient chiefly in human relations, skills, or 
personality adjustment. Teachers are familiar with the type of difficult or 
maladjusted child whose abilities and achievements may be adequate to the 
tasks at hand but who fails to adjust well in the school situation. 

There is another interesting reason for concern with the personality 
adjustments of our students. In a previous section we described the dominant 
interest types. In the same research studies where these interest types were 
defined there was a tendency for people having the various interest types to 
have related personality patterns. 

For example, students whose dominant interest type was in welfare or 
uplift activities were economically liberal in outlook, gregarious, and socially 
sure-footed in a wide range of individual social skills. Students whose 
dominant interest type was in business contact fields were equally gregarious 
and sure-footed in social skills but were markedly conservative economically 
and less motivated with concern for the welfare of others. 

Students whose primary interest type was in business detail activities were 
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far less gregarious and socially skillful than either of the two groups men- 
tioned above. They were about as economically conservative as the business 
contact workers. Thus, we begin to see the possibilities that occupational 
selection and occupational adjustment are based not only on general ability 
and aptitude and special achievement, but also upon measured occupational 
interest types and to a certain extent measured or estimated personality 
traits. 

We might say that there are two reasons for studying personality. First, 
we must be in a position to identify the maladjusted student or the mal- 
adjusted worker whose maladjustment has nothing to do with his ability 
or aptitude, but is preventing effective use of his ability. Excessive day- 
dreaming, temper tantrums, excessive shyness, bullying or other too-aggres- 
sive behavior, and the various attention-getting devices used to seek 
sympathy are evidences of this kind of maladjustment. Second, we must make 
some attempt to determine the appropriateness of the person's personality 
type for the broad occupational field into which he may go. 

Changing the Leopard's Spots 

In the case of these latter personality diaracteristics, one other problem 
should be made clear. It can best be summarized by considering the old 
saying, "the leopard doesn't change his spots." Frankly, we do not know 
the curve of development for what we might call social adjustment. We are 
not sure where it begins, we are not sure how rapidly it grows, and we are 
not sure when one has reached one’s maximum social adjustment. This 
statement is equally true for what we call emotional development. 

In regard to family adjustments, there seems to be a general tendency for 
people through the approximate age range of 15 to 20 to begin establishing 
their independence of mother and father. Unless parents handle this period 
of years wisely, the child may remain overdependent on the parent or may 
react against the parents to the point of an open conflict. But again we do 
not know the beginning rate of development, or the end point of what might 
be called a transition to normal independence. 

Though our knowledge is thus limited, it seems to be true that individuals 
arrive at a relatively fixed level of social adjustment, emotional adjustment, 
maturity, or independence, toward the end of adolescence; with minor 
variations around this level of behavior, they act from then on in a more 
or less predictable fashion. These minor variations may be caused by a con- 
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ceited effort at training or they may be called forth by accidental changes 
in the individual's environment. 

For example, the very shy student can be taken in hand and trained out 
of some of his shyness by a concerted effort on the part of a counselor who 
will teach that student social skills and techniques of getting along with 
people ; or the shy student may move to another school and develop improved 
social adjustments pretty much on his own. It is improbable, however, that 
this shy student will ever become the life of the party or will ever become 
gregarious enough and interested enough in people to develop into a high- 
pressure salesman or promotional worker, In other words, the leopard’s 
spots may fade or get a little bit brighter but they never change position 
or pattern to any great extent. 

Generally speaking, there are about four standard methods of measuring 
or evaluating personality characteristics and personality adjustment. These 
are: (1) rating scales on which outside observers rate the student’s posses- 
sion of defined personality traits; (2) intensive interviewing in which skilled 
clinical workers such as psychiatrists, social workers, clinical psychologists, 
or psychoanalysts use the interview as a tool to probe the personal adjust- 
ments and personality characteristics of an individual; (3) anecdotal records 
which represent a relatively new and fruitful field for measuring or esti- 
mating personality, and (4) paper-and-pencil tests of personality which the 
student fills out himself. 

Rating scales and anecdotal records are inexpensive. They require no 
greater outlay than is necessary to mimeograph forms. They do require, 
however, considerable work and training on the part of the teachers who 
will use them. Paper-and-pencil personality tests are widely available, but 
from this wide choice, there are only a few which you should consider. 

Intensive interviewing is impractical primarily because of the time and 
special training necessary to learn this kind of interviewing skill. 

The anecdotal record will probably be the best beginning and continuing 
technique for studying the personality development and personality char- 
acteristics of your students. Later on, after you have battled with each other 
in an attempt to agree upon definitions of personality traits and the sig- 
nificance of observed behavior, it will be time to introduce a paper-and-pencil 
test into your total program. 

The anecdotal record is essentially an attempt to describe a significant bit 
of behavior which you have seen when the student is “in action.” This 
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description should at first be free so far as possible from a judgment as to 
the meaning or goodness or badness of the behavior observed. An excellent 
and careful description of the use of the anecdotal record has been given in 
a book by Jarvie and Ellingson, cited in the bibliography at the end of the 
chapter. 

Anecdotes can be collected from anyone who has contact with the student 
and should not be confined to classroom situations alone. They should also 
stress favorable behavior, to counteract our general tendency to notice unfav- 
orable behavior at the expense of the favorable in the student’s development. 
After anecdotal records have been built up, teachers can often see develop- 
mental patterns, weaknesses, strengths, and possible solutions of problems 
in the cases of individual students. 

Many people criticize paper-and-pencil personality tests because the 
student can falsify his responses to the test. While this may be tme, 
and while it is sometimes a reason for not giving a personality test to all 
students, the fact remains that if the teacher or counselor has established 
good relations with the student, and if the student is actually seeking the 
help of the counselor, the paper-and-pencil test will yield surprisingly 
good results. Since one of the basic principles of good counseling is 
that the counselor can proceed only if he has good relations with students, 
the chances are that the use of paper-and-pencil tests will not be misleading, 
but actually illuminating. It is also to be clearly remembered that the 
interview situation is subject to some of the same defects, since here too 
the student may seek to give false or misleading or uninformative answers and 
impressions. 

As we have pointed out, there are no right or wrong answers in a per- 
sonality test. The interpretation of personality test scores then becomes a 
' matter of importance. The highest score need not necessarily be the best 
score. The best adjusted student may be the one who makes about an average 
score on a personality test. Therefore, counselors should study carefully the 
manual of interpretations which accompanies the personality test. 

Since many personality tests are made up of a group of questions which 
could have been read off to the student in a long oral interview, it is some- 
times interesting to go back to the specific items to which the student may 
have given an unfavorable response and use that item as a basis for further 
questioning to bring out in greater detail the nature of the personality prob- 
lem or the personality type. 
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Meanings of Test Scores 

The score on a personality test can usually be considered to tell only that 
a maladjustment does exist, or the general area of the maladjustment, rather 
than what the maladjustment is. In other words, if a student has an unsatis- 
factory score on a test designed to measure family adjustment, for example, 
you cannot tell, except by further questioning, whether the conflict is between 
the student and a parent, between both parents with a resulting effect on 
the student, or between the student and brothers or sisters; nor can you 
tell, by the score alone, the cause of the conflict. 

Many counselors who look at a personality test score that is unfavorable 
cannot find any evidence of this maladjustment when they talk to the 
student. Therefore, they are inclined to say that the personality test score 
is in error or that the personality test is no good. In situations of this kind 
you see most clearly the discrepancies between the two types of judgment- 
making — those stated in the numerical terms of a test score, and those taking 
the form of a descriptive or adjectival classification by the observer. 

It does not necessarily follow that either the personality test or the inter- 
viewer's judgment is wrong. The student might not be telling the interviewer 
the truth where he had told the truth on the test, The test may be measur- 
ing one aspect of personality whereas the interviewer’s questions may be 
touching on a different aspect of personality. Or the interviewer may not 
be skillful enough in asking questions to elicit the type of response neces- 
sary to verify the test score. 

Too frequently we fall into the error of regarding our own judgment as 
superior to the inferences we get from a test. Since actually much time has 
gone into the construction and standardization of the test, we should be 
very cautious in rejecting the test evidence in the light of the less carefully 
made judgment we may derive from a brief talk with the student. 

We are describing only two pencil-and-paper personality tests. The first 
has been available for several years in published form and stands up well 
in actual use by trained counselors. The second has been made available just 
recently in published form and shows promise of working out well in 
guidance programs. It seems wise also to repeat an earlier caution. These 
tests should not be introduced in new testing programs for group use. They 
may be held in reserve for testing individually a few students with whom 
the counselor has established objective and friendly relations. Later on 
they may be more widely used among the student group. 
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The Adjustment Inventory. Student form. 

This scale has 140 items dealing with behavior in the fields of home, 
health, social, and emotional adjustment. Grades 9-l6. 

Nontimed. 

Reliability: The corrected odd-even coefficient, based on 258 college 
students, was .93 

Validity: High-school and college counselors and administrators selected 
a group of 'well-adjusted'' and a group of "poorly-adjusted" students. To 
these students the Adjustment Inventory was administered. The critical 
ratios of the differences between mean scores of these 2 groups were: home 
adjustment, 7.02; health adjustment, 6.58; social adjustment, 5.52; emotional 
adjustment, 5.32. 

Norms are available for high-school and college students. 

Author: Hugh M. Bell, Chico, California, State College. 

Publisher: Stanford University Press, Stanford University, California. 

Cost: $1.75 per 25; $1.75 per 100 machine-scorable answer sheets; 
$0.15 per specimen set. 

The Personal Audit 

Form L of this scale includes 9 subtests, each consisting of 50 items. 
High scores on the subtests indicate respectively: sociability, suggestibility, 
tendency to rationalize, tendency to anxiety or excess emotionality, tendency 
to personal intolerance, flexibility or docility of attitudes, tendency to irri- 
tability, tendency to excessive sexual emotionality and conflicts, flexibility of 
attitudes, and tendency to think or worry about unsolved problems. A 
shorter form, Form S, consists of the first 6 subtests mentioned above. 
Grades 11 and 12, and college. 

Nontimed. Requires about 40 to 50 minutes for Form L; 25 to 40 
minutes for Form S. 

Reliability: Corrected odd-even reliability coefficients for the subtests 
vary from .90 to . 96 , based on scores of 442 college students. 

Validity: Intercorrelations (442 cases) of subtests were found to be 
low, indicating that relatively independent factors are being measured. 
Individual items were chosen from the preliminary longer tests by computing 
critical ratios for upper and lower quartiles (400 cases). No item with 
a critical ratio of less than 3.00 was included in the final test. 

Norms: Preliminary percentile norms for high-school boys aged 15-19 
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(106 cases), high school girls aged 15-19 (116 cases), college men (236 
cases), college women (206 cases), and male industrial workers (500 
cases). 

Authors: Clifford R. Adams and William M. Lepley, Pennsylvania State 
College. 

Publisher: Science Research Associates, 1700 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Cost: Form S, $0.10 each; Form L, $0.15 each. Specimen set, including 
manual, key, and norms: Form S, $0.15; Form L, $0.20. 

Indications of Physical Status 

In one of the personality tests described in the preceding section, there 
is included a score for health adjustment. It is sometimes quite illuminating 
to ask for medical records of those students who make a "bad” score on 
this health adjustment scale. Beyond such a technique, counselors are almost 
completely dependent upon medical men for inferences and diagnoses 
about health conditions. These medical men are skilled in the use of judg- 
ment-making devices which counselors should never use. The counselor 
may get clues or symptoms of health conditions or health problems by 
observation of absences from school, frequent colds, or other indications 
of general health conditions, but beyond these observational skills, he cannot 
use the standard and elaborate judgment-making techniques of medical 
science. However, it is important that he know where to turn to get infor- 
mation concerning the health of those with whom he deals. 

Judging the Socioeconomic Background 

The background of the student represents an environmental condition 
with which educators are inevitably concerned. The occupational level of 
the father and the mother, the education of the father and the mother, 
the number of books in the home, the number of people living in the house 
— all these factors are indirect measures of the economic and cultural level at 
which the family operates. It is important to objectify or quantify certain 
aspects of the family background to make possible statistical studies and to 
gain a clearer understanding of the family resources and cultural levels. Use of 
the instruments described here will facilitate this task. They are rating 
scales to be used by outside observers, and they have a satisfactory degree 
of reliability and economy, 
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Quite often the same purpose can be achieved by setting up a basic and 
short questionnaire which the student himself can fill out, at the time 
of entrance to school or at the time of a counseling interview. It should 
include: father’s occupation; parents’ birthplace; parents’ education; number 
of brothers and sisters and their educational or occupational status; hobbies; 
types of reading interests; and student’s work experiences. 

The Minnesota Home Status Index: A Scale for Measuring Urban Home 
Environment 

The author’s purpose was to construct a scale that would "give numerical 
expression to the nature and extent of variation existing in living conditions 
in urban homes.” Home status indices: Children’s Facilities, Economic 
Status, Cultural Status, Sociality, Occupational Status, and Educational Status. 

Nontimed. 

Reliability: The corrected split-half coefficient was .92. 

Validity: The correlation of the Index with the Sims scale (see below) 
was .94. 

Norms: The scale was standardized on 5- to 14-year-old children. Raw 
scores are converted into sigma score equivalents (that is, standard scores 
based on the standard deviation unit). 

Author: Alice Leahy, University of Minnesota. 

Publisher: University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 

Cost: $2.00 per 100; $0.10 per specimen set, 

Sims Score Card for Socioeconomic Status. Form C. 

■ The author's purpose was to provide "a simple, convenient, and objective 
device for ascertaining and recording the general cultural, social, and eco- 
nomic background furnished by the homes of school children. Grades 4-12. 

Nontimed. 

Reliability: Correlation of .94 for records of 2 observers. 

Validity: See above under Minnesota Home Status Index. 

Norms: Percentile ranks and descriptive interpretation based upon the 
scores of an unselected group of 686 6th, 7th, and 8th grade pupils from 
New Haven, Connecticut, schools, 

Author: V. M. Sims, University of Alabama. 

Publisher: Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, IEinois. 

Cost: $0.0114 ea ch; $1-00 for 100; specimen set $0.15. 
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American Home Scale 

This socioeconomic scale provides an objective estimate of an individual's 
home background and contains sub-scores on cultural, aesthetic, economic, 
and miscellaneous factors. The Scale has been used extensively in conducting 
socioeconomic surveys of individual cities and areas. This test discriminates 
between different economic and sociological groups. 

Reliability: The coefficient or reliability is .91, based upon the Kuder- 
Richardson / formula. 

Validity: In one experiment 20 leading school officials were asked to rank 
the seven local high schools from the school possessing the smallest proportion 
of students from homes of high socioeconomic status to the school containing 
the largest proportion. Reliability of these rankings was .94, and when these 
were correlated with the average American Home Scale scores of senior stu- 
dents of the same schools, the rank order correlation was 1 .00, with the excep- 
tion of the smallest school, containing only 18 seniors. 

Norms are available on 17,000 cases in 42 cities well distributed throughout 
the United States. Norms also have been computed on the basis of distribution 
of school averages to enable the school administrator to determine the relative 
standing of particular schools, as well as of particular students. 

Authors: W. A. Kerr, RCA Manufacturing Company, and H. H. Rem- 
mers, Purdue University. 

Publisher: Science Research Associates, 1700 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Cost: $0.05 each; hand-scoring keys, $0,20 each; machine-scoring keys, 
$0.30 each; specimen set, $0.30. 

Selected Bibliography 

1. Bingham, V . V. Aptitudes and Aptitude Testing, Harper and Brothers, 

New York, 1937. 390 pp. Price: $3.00 (t) (*), 

Good theoretical discussion of measurement problems. Appendix contains 
many test descriptions. Good practical discussion of abilities needed in 
world of work. Author uses "aptitude” in a general unrestricted sense. 

Not easy reading because of technical nature of content, but a necessary 
reference after study of statistics and principles of measurement. 

2. Buros, O. K. (editor) The 1940 Mental Measurements Yearbook. 32 

Lincoln Avenue, Highland Park, New Jersey, 1941. 674 pp. Price: 

$6.00 (t). 
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A collection of criticisms, pro and con, by experts in the field who have 
supposedly used the tests they criticize. Good source of information about 
tests, but sometimes confusing when critics can't agree. 


3. Darley, J, G. Clinical Aspects and Interpretation of the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank. Psychological Corporation, 522 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, 1941. 72 pp. Price: $1.00 (t) (*). 

A monograph devoted entirely to results of the use of one published interest 
test. Practical suggestions for interest test interpretation. Illustrative case 
histories relating interest scores to other measures. A necessary reference 
if the test described is to be used. 

4. Fryer, Douglas. The Measurement of Interests. Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, New York, 1931. 488 pp. Price: $4.50 (t). 

A critical review of the significent research in interest measurement to the 
date of publication. Excellent source book and summary volume. Note 
especially the poor results of studies of claimed interests. 


5. Hawkes, H. E., Lindquist, E. F,, and Mann, C. R. The Construction 
and Use of Achievement Examinations. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
New York, 193<S. 496 pp. Price: $2.40 (t) (*). 

An excellent, careful treatment of the problems of constructing achievement 
tests in objective form. Procedures and problems are not simple, but if 
teachers want to construct their own examinations, the book is a necessary 
reference. Special discussion of each subject-matter field. 

6. Jarvie, L. L. and Ellingson, Mark. A Handbook on the Anecdotal 
Behavior Journal. University of Chicago Press, 1940. 71 pp- Price: 
$1.25 (*). 

A careful description of the development and use of anecdotal records in a 
post-high-school program. Can easily be adapted for high school use. Clear 
statement of problem of training teachers in the use of the system. 

7. Paterson, D. G., Schneidler, G. G., and Williamson, E. G. Student- 
Guidance Techniques. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1938. 
316 pp. Price: $3.00 (t) (*). 

A careful and complete description of the costs, reliability, validity, and 
norms of a wide range of tests for use in high school and college counseling 
programs. Also contains short descriptions of types of student problems and 
means of helping students. Useful eventual reference, but not immediately 
essential. 
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8. Symonds, P. M, Diagnosing formality and Conduct. Appleton-Century 
Company, New York, 1931. 602 pp. Price: $4.00 (t). 

A critical review of the significant research in personality evaluation and 
measurement to the date of publication. Excellent source book and summary 
volume, 

9. Tiegs, E. W. Tests and Measurements in the Improvement of Learning 
Houghton Mifflin Company, New York, 1939. 490 pp. Price: $2.75 

«■ 

Readable discussion of measurement problems in the classroom, even though 
the author seems to overemphasize the value of unstandardized teacher-made 
examinations, Treatment of topics is repetitious, except for last nine chapters 
discussing ability grouping, marking, promotion, and measurement problems, 

10. a. Bureau of Educational Research and Service, Extension Division, 

State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

b. Cooperative Test Service, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, New York City. 

c. Psychological Corporation, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 

d. Science Research Associates, 1700 Prairie Avenue, Chicago. 

e. Stanford University Press, Stanford University, California. 

Write these marketing agencies for their test catalogs, and ask to be put 
on their mailing list. 
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CHAPTER 5. Starting the 
Counseling Program 


-s^he first two parts of this book were devoted to laying 

a foundation for counseling. They dealt with an understanding of guidance 
functions and methods of studying students. It is now time to discuss the 
identification or diagnosis of student problems and the methods of treating 
them. Before we do this, however, it is necessary to mention briefly a few 
organizational problems in starting the counseling program. 

The World of Work 

Since a great deal of counseling involves discussions of occupations, there 
is an immediate need in the school system for reliable occupational informa- 
tion. To understand jobs and job requirements, teachers may turn to a 
variety of sources. The Occupational Information and Guidance Service of 
the United States Office of Education, Washington, D. C., has a wide range 
of free bibliographical material available on request. 

Science Research Associates, 1700 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, 
through their Occupational Information System, provides schools with excel- 
lent current occupational materials at a reasonable charge. Their Occupa- 
tional Information System for school use includes: 

1. Vocational Trends (monthly), a magazine of current occupational facts 
and forecasts, written in a readable, interesting style and profusely illus- 
trated. 
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2. The American Job Series (monthly), a series of occupational mono- 
graphs, each outlining basic characteristics and trends in an important indus- 
try, trade, or profession. 

3. The Vocational Guide (monthly), an annotated bibliography and 
index of the best current vocational literature. 

4. Occupational Reprints and Abstracts (monthly), three to five repro- 
ductions each month of inaccessible or costly materials high in vocational 
value; useful for reference work, counseling, and classroom use, and as a 
permanent supplement to the school's collection of occupational and guidance 
materials. 

5. Guidance Plans and Methods (quarterly) are portfolios which show 
various methods and techniques for using occupational information effectively. 

In addition to the Occupational Information System, Science Research 
Associates publishes the Occupational Outlines of Americas Major Occupa- 
tions. This set of outlines gives the pertinent vocational facts on the 100 
dominant occupations in modern American life — the fields of work where 
three out of every four Americans earn their livings. 

In these sources, references to many books in occupations will be found 
for possible addition to school libraries. 

We have already mentioned the Dictionary of Occupational Titles as a 
source of job descriptions for over 20,000 jobs. The local full-time or part- 
time state employment offices affiliated with the United States Employment 
Service can also provide figures on job supply and demand in the local 
labor market. 

The Record-Keeping System 

The simplest record-keeping system begins with a blank manila folder 
with a tab for the student’s name. While many elaborate printed forms have 
been developed for cumulative records, they are not necessary and not always 
practical. The small school system does not have a big enough clerical staff 
to maintain these forms, which require copying of information to the 
central folder from many separate sources and at many different times. The 
small school system also cannot ordinarily collect the wide range of informa- 
tion demanded in the printed folder form. 

A short mimeographed form such as the one described in the section 
on Socioeconomic Background, in Chapter 4, will be the first to go into this 
blank folder. Such a form can be filled out by all entering students at the 
time of registration. Whenever an old student is called in, or comes in 
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for counseling help, he will first fill out such a form and his folder will 
be started. If it seems desirable to put the entire school on a new record- 
keeping basis, students in each homeroom may fill out a similar form early 
in the school year and a folder file can thus be started simultaneously for 
all students. 

The students’ class schedules will probably go into the folder next, since 
these are assembled quite early. 

If new students are tested in a group, the test results or test booklets are 
the next things to go in the folder. As students are called in or come in 
for counseling, they may also be tested and the test booklets filed. If testing 
is done in the smaller groups of the homeroom or guidance classes, the 
booklets will be filed in the same way. If tests have been selected which use 
percentile norms it is often useful to draw up a test profile sheet and have 
it mimeographed. This sheet will list: the student’s name; the date each 
test was given; the name of the test; the raw score; the percentile score; 
the norm group from which the percentile was taken; and the plot of the 
percentile on a graphic, horizontal scale ranging from 0 to 100 and marked 
off in units of 10. 

As term grades begin to accumulate, copies may be put in each student’s 
folder. Forms for recording grades are usually already set up; if possible, 
carbon copies should be made for filing in the folder. 

To provide a flow of anecdotal records, pads of 5% by 8i/ 2 inch mimeo- 
graph paper can be prepared with blanks for the following items: student’s 
name; name of interviewer, or counselor; date of observation or interview; 
subject discussed with student or behavior observed; and comments or sum- 
mary. These pads can be made available to all members of the school staff 
who may come in contact with students. The staff members should be 
instructed in the use of the form. Whenever a sheet is filled out for any 
student, it can be left in the school office for filing in that student's folder 
at the end of the day. 

It will work most efficiently if these records and folders are maintained 
in the central office of the school. Gradually material will be assembled 
about the student's general ability (test scores) ; achievement (grades, tests, 
lists of hobbies, extra-curricular activities, work record); special aptitudes 
(tests, anecdotes, shop grades, other grades, extra-curricular activities) ; 
interests (tests, claimed occupational choices) ; personality (anecdotes, tests) ; 
physical status (anecdotes, health records, and medical examination) ; socio- 
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economic background (questionnaire filled in by student) . With these 
materials, actual counseling will be done by selected members of the school 
staff, or perhaps at first by only one member of the staff. 

All record keeping is designed to aid in identifying student problems and 
determining ways of solving them. To indicate in each folder what problems 
the student has had, and what was done about them, two additional types 
of records are needed. The first is a mimeographed check list, on which are 
briefly described the usual types of student problems, with write-in spaces for 
unusual or unique problems, The next part of this book lists and describes 
a wide range of problems that could be incorporated into such a checklist 
as a time-saving device. 

Sheets of blank ruled paper of uniform size should be provided for 
the counselors so that each may write up his case notes and describe in his 
own words what he did to help the student, and what he and the student 
discussed in the interview. 

This type of material immediately raises a question, It is often highly 
confidential material that should not be known by any and all people who 
can get into the central files. Yet for economy and efficiency the central filing 
system is best. If the students feel that what they say will be seen by school 
administrators or by any one who can get into the files, they may, quite 
justifiably, refuse to be frank. The problem can sometimes be solved by 
giving the counseling staff member primary responsibility for the file and 
requiring that he approve the release of a particular folder that is requested. 
The counseling staff member may then release the folder after removing con- 
fidential material, or may summarize the requested information in writing 
without releasing the entire folder. 

The Choice of a Counselor 

This brings us immediately to another vital question: who is the counseling 
staff member? All other things being equal, the staff member who must 
administer discipline' and control the student group will be less efficient in 
counseling because students may fear him or view him with suspicion. This 
fact tends to rule out the principal, superintendent, dean of boys, or dean 
of girls as the primary counseling staff member. All other things being 
equal, the staff member to whom students normally turn for help — the more 
popular teacher — is the better potential counselor, if that teacher is not a 
confirmed sentimentalist. If some background in psychology, tests, and 
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statistics can be found among these popular teachers, the way is paved for 
the development of an adequate counselor, who can learn the necessary skills 
by his own efforts. 

Such a process of selection implies that a guidance committee drawn from 
the faculty will never do much actual guidance or counseling. The time 
to have a guidance committee is after the selection and development of a 
staff member who can lead the committee effectively. 

One of the most effective ways of getting the guidance point of view 
across to the faculty is the staff clinic or staff consultation about an individual 
student. In these clinics, which are led by the counseling staff member, all 
the relevant material about the student is presented to his teachers and 
other interested staff people. Then the group discusses the findings to work 
out a plan of action that will help the student to correct any problems that 
exist. 

In this way, teachers get a broader view of their pupils and come to 
understand the meaning of case records and the procedures for identifying 
and solving student problems. Out of such clinics, the administrator and 
counseling staff member can pick interested teachers who will eventually 
come to serve as a special group of advisors for students sent to them from 
the chief counselor. Depending upon the size of the school and the back- 
ground of the teachers, the guidance program will begin to run smoothly 
and efficiently in two to six years of in-service development. 

The Absolute Minimum Testing Program 

It is unlik ely that you will be able to start with a personnel program 
which includes judgment-making devices for each one of the seven important 
aspects of the student’s life discussed in Chapter 4 — ability, achievement, 
aptitudes, interests, personality, physical status, and socioeconomic back- 
ground. Some consideration of the minimum elements of a beginning pro- 
gram is therefore called for. You can do better case work and better clinical 
work if your absolute minimum of material contains the following informa- 
tion. 

You need a good measure of general scholastic ability. This test should 
be one with good percentile norms. If you can take the time to give it to 
a large group of your own pupils and establish separate norms for each class 
and sex, you will increase its value in your program. In addition to the 
administration of the test, it would be valuable to plot a scatter-diagram 
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relating the raw test scores to the student's accomplishment to date. This 
graphic analysis should facilitate the isolation of special pertinent problems 
of relationship between ability and achievement for the individual students 
in your own school situation. 

If you have all the student’s grades and are willing to spend the time 
necessary, you can yourself combine them into a single index of achievement, 
which, used in conjunction with the specific grades, will give you valuable 
information for guidance purposes. If these grades include measures of 
achievement in shop courses, or in commercial courses, you may make some 
inferences about special abilities not emphasized in the ordinary academic 
subjects. If there are constant low grades in particular academic subjects, 
you can, after careful study, make some inferences about possible aptitude 
or achievement deficiencies. 

In regard to occupational interests, the minimum battery must include 
an interest inventory. We suggest that it be chosen from among the three 
described earlier. 

This means that at first you will not purchase special aptitude tests, diag- 
nostic tests, achievement tests, or personality tests. For personality appraisal, 
you will use either anecdotal reports or teachers' ratings. For analysis of 
socioeconomic background, you can mimeograph, quite inexpensively, a 3- 
or 4-page questionnaire that will serve. The records and test supplied need 
not, therefore, cost more than 25 to 50 cents a student, and may actually cost 
less than that. 

This, we believe, is the indispensable minimum with which you can do 
effective guidance work. As your program expands, as you find that you have 
greater skill in identifying and solving student problems, as you have staff 
clinics on student cases, you will find that the program grows naturally 
and easily in terms of additional testing and more intensive case work. With 
this minimum battery, you will have plenty of material with which to learn 
clinical skills and you will not find yourself swamped with a mass of test 
■ scores that are at first rather difficult to comprehend and to synthesize into 
a meaningful picture. 

The most expensive type of measurement will be the interest tests. But 
remember that the less expensive judgment-making device in this area 
(claimed vocational choice) is so unreliable and undependable as to be costly 
to the student in the long run. You can’t measure the value of a test in dol- 
lars and cents only; certainly the student will suffer if you fail to use good 
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judgment-making devices. For each item of direct expenditure for testing, 
you should consider the quality of the possible less-expensive substitute. 
Remember also that an elaborate record-keeping system may be equally costly, 
and less justifiable than a program of tests used in conjunction with a simpler 
record-keeping system. 
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it will mean and what it will tell us. We have to sort out symptoms from 
causes, and we have to put the material together so that a helpful plan of 
action or treatment can be worked out. In other words, we must make a 
series of judgments or diagnoses regarding the student's total adjustment. 

General Guideposts of Diagnosis 

Before discussing the diagnosis or identification of specific problems, we 
need to understand a few general facts. In the first place, what student 
problems may be expected to occur most frequently? Just as some forms of 
illness or temporary health maladjustment occur more frequently than others, 
so do some forms of student problems occur more frequently than others. 
In order to know what to look for, then, it is helpful to know what other 
counselors have found in general clinical experience. 

In one research study, almost two-thirds of the school population was 
reached by two clinically-trained counselors in the General College at the 
University of Minnesota. This group of students was quite typical of high- 
school seniors in large urban centers. Because the counselors had gone out 
to reach as many students as possible rather than wait for the "problem 
children” to come to them, their findings represent a fair cross section of 
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general student problems, In this study, vocational problems occurred most 
frequently. Educational problems showed the second highest rate of occur- 
rence. Social or personal adjustment problems were third in order of 
occurrence. Financial problems came next; family adjustment difficulties 
were fifth, and health problems were tire least frequent. It is quite likely 
that this order of frequency would be found to exist if other representative 
student groups were studied in the same manner. 

Counselors must not be misled by lists which give a high ranking to a 
specific problem such as reading disabilities or study habits ; in such lists, the 
students usually represent a special group of "problem children,” such as 
school failures, rather than a representative sample of students in general. 

The knowledge that some problems will occur more frequently than others 
does not automatically make you a good counselor but it does give you some 
idea of what to look for in the mass of material that you have collected 
about your students. You would tend to look for vocational problems first 
and health or physical problems last. This makes for a somewhat greater 
efficiency in organizing case material, 

The general classification of a problem type such as vocational problems 
is somewhat similar to the doctor's general classification of a health disorder 
such as respiratory difficulties. It does not tell you, and it is not intended to 
tell you, what the specific problem within the problem type may be. It is 
merely your first guidepost. 

We may mention a few of the more frequent specific problems within 
each of the six problem types, With vocational problems they would be as 
follows: (1) The most frequently occurring specific vocational problem is 
usually a .. discrepancy between the student's ambitions and his abi lities^. 
(2) There is the problem of misinformation or inadequate information 
about job requirements and job opportunities. (3) And there is sometimes 
a probkETof compete indecision which may grow out of several possible 
choices, or may simply reflect sheer lack of any occupational information. 

Specific educational problems are as foilows: (1) If the student has made 
a vocational choice out of line with his abilities, it usually follows that his 
educational plans are out of line with his abilities, and therefore represent 
a discrepancy between educational ambitions and ab ilitie s^ (2) Under- 
achievers represent a big specific educational problem and seem to occur 
about twice as frequently as (3) overachievers. (4) Lack of educational 
motivation, (5) deficient study skills, and (6) inefficiency in basic skills such 
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as reading or arithmetic or spelling are also found rather frequently as 
specific educational problems. 

Among the social or personal adjustment problems a sizable proportion 
of students suffer from (1) feelings of inferiority or lack of self-confidence. 
(2) About the same number lack the basic social skills necessary to give 
them a good social adjustment. (3) Another group will have certain per- 
sonality traits which tend to antagonize their contemporaries and might come 
to antagonize employers or co-workers. (4) Estimates range in regard to 
the percentage of students in need of skilled psychiatric treatment but in 
the study referred to, approximately 4 per cent of the students seemed to 
be in serious need of this type of medical attention which counselors can- 
not provide. 

The specific financial problems are fairly clear-cut; this problem type will 
probably loom larger in some communities than in others. The three out- 
standing specific problems are: (1) too much outside work to permit 
achievement up to capacity; (2) restrictions on educational-vocational plan- 
ning because of inadequate financial resources; (3) or educational-vocational 
plans dependent upon receiving financial aid. This latter problem is less 
severe than the second financial problem. 

Among family difficulties, (1) conflicts over educational and vocational 
plans are frequent sources of problems. (2) Girls tend to remain somewhat 
overdependent on the family as a specific problem; (3) boys more often 
find it difficult to establish their independence of the family. (4) Conflicts 
with siblings (brothers and sisters) occurred in somewhat less than 10 per 
cent of these cases; (5) In about 15 per cent of the cases the adult members 
of the family and the child members of the family show personality clashes 
generally caused by differences in age and habits of living. 

In the relatively small proportion of physical or health problems, general 
poor health as seen in frequent absences is one specific problem. Another 
specific difficulty involves the educational or vocational limitations imposed 
by physical handicaps of a permanent or temporary nature. Girls also tend 
to worry more about their health than do boys. 

It must be remembered that these specific problems, while they occur most 
frequently within the problem type, are found in a descending order of fre- 
quency, just as was true of the problem types within which they are classified. 

In the second place, one must expect a particular student to have his own 
specific constellation or pattern of problems. He may have, for example, 
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the least frequent specific type of vocational problem, together with a very 
unusual health problem, and the most frequently occurring educational prob- 
lem. The counselor cannot expect to find all students conforming to any 
general rank order of frequency of difficulties. It is, furthermore, charac- 
teristic of case work that students usually have more than one problem. 
On the average, in several studies it was found that each student had from 
3 to 5 specific difficulties or problems, for which a small amount or a great 
amount of help was necessary. Therefore, do not expect to find one problem 
alone to which you may devote your attention in helping students. 

These two facts — the expected order of frequency of problems among 
students in general and the unique pattern of problems for each student — 
will help you to know what to look for in each case. 

There is a third general fact that may also serve as a guide. This has 
to do with the severity of the problem. It is best to think of only two 
levels of severity at first — major problems and minor problems. There is 
no rule of thumb for making this judgment, but in general a problem is 
a major problem if it has existed for a long time or if it can be solved only 
by drastic changes in the student or the student’s family situation, or if it 
involves a clear-cut distinction between the student and his contemporaries. 
For example, a reading disability of long standing will be harder to correct 
than one that is just beginning. An insurmountable financial problem that 
prevents the student from going on to professional training is of major 
severity. A student whose poor social adjustment has caused him to be 
isolated by his fellow students is in more severe straits than one whose social 
adjustment is less noticeably different from his fellows. 

In the fourth place, any person who spends a long period of time in 
dealing with human difficulties tends to become "case hardened.” Where a 
beginning counselor will approach the student and his difficulties enthusi- 
astically and hopefully, with great confidence that his newly-learned tech- 
niques will solve all the difficulties, the "old hand” will be less hopeful. It 
is desirable and right that new counselors should feel this way, but after 
some period of clinical experience they will become, understandably, less 
hopeful of curing all of the ills of all of their students. There are some 
conditions which cannot be cured and some problems which cannot be 
solved. This process of becoming a more experienced case worker is a 
necessary part of clinical experience. It keeps the counselor from building 
up false hopes, it helps him to apply his energies more efficiently to the 
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potentially more hopeful cases, and it saves him some of the heartaches at 
the general inhumanity of man to man. We mention this point partly 
because we have seen so many counselors discouraged in their earlier experi- 
ence at their inability to succeed with every student. 

Generally speaking, counselors find the least success with family or finan- 
cial problems, largely because the factors producing the problems are beyond 
control. They have most success with educational and vocational problems, 
to the extent that the factors causing such problems can be controlled. 
Between these extremes lie the social or personal adjustment problems; if 
you can get at the real factors producing the difficulty, your chances of 
helping the student are fair. 

A fifth fact related to the outcomes of counseling is that even though a 
counselor may make a good and correct and appropriate diagnosis of a 
student's difficulties, he cannot therefore necessarily expect to cure or solve 
all those difficulties. In the same way, a doctor sometimes makes a perfect 
diagnosis of an incurable illness. The student's problem may have become 
incurable because the diagnosis was not made early enough ; this emphasizes 
the importance of early and preventive work in guidance. It may be incurable 
because of conditions over which the counselor, the family, and the student 
have no control, such as the high-ability student whose family finances 
absolutely prevent the further education that would give the student a fighting 
chance for maximum success in life. 

On the other hand, guidance will certainly not be effective or helpful to 
students if the diagnoses and identifications of their problems are incorrect. 
Careful and separate attention to the act of identifying or diagnosing the 
student’s difficulty is essential, regardless of the chances of helping him and 
regardless of the prognosis that is made. 

The sixth fact in studying the mass of material collected for each student 
deals with the distinction between a s ymptom an d a cause. To give a very 
extreme example, if a person has a fever of 103°,Tt migETBe possible to do 
away with the fever by packing him in ice but when the ice melts or when 
the patient is removed from ice, it is quite possible that the fever of 103° 
will return. It is evident, therefore, that the condition which brought about 
the fever of 103° remained untouched by the ice pack. The only thing that 
was done was to treat the symptom rather than to find the basic condition 
behind the symptom. 

In the case of the student who is underachieving, his grades are truly 
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symptoms. You can treat the symptoms by scolding him, by giving him a 
failing grade, by sending him to the principal, or by exhorting him to do 
better -work. If you do any of these things, the student may promise to be 
good and work harder, but the chances are that the grades will not improve. 
The problem is to determine the factors or conditions which produce the 
symptom of underachievement. 

Consider for example the student who has made an inappropriate voca- 
tional choice. He wants to be an engineer. His mathematics grades have 
always been low and his science grades have also been low. He has very 
little occupational information about what engineers do, but he thinks they 
make a lot of money and spend a lot of time out-of-doors. At this point, 
we say that the student has the problem of an inappropriate vocational 
choice. Is this incorrect vocational choice the basic problem in the case or is 
it symptomatic of another kind of problem? Assume that he has made this 
choice because of family insistence upon it, Therefore, if a counselor spends 
all his time trying to persuade the student that he should not become an 
engineer, if he tells him he will fail when he, undertakes engineering training, 
if in other words, the counselor fails to find out that the family is holding 
the student to this choice very rigidly, he will not be helping the student. 

If, on the other hand, he finds out that the choice is symptomatic of 
family domination in regard to vocational planning, the counselor auto- 
matically turns to the family in an effort to correct the difficulty at the source. 
A glance at our previous listing of frequently occurring problem types and 
frequently occurring specific kinds of problems in the type will indicate other 
examples of the possible confusion between symptoms and causes. 

In studying your cases you are always seeking for a basic and fitting 
explanation of the student’s difficulties. It becomes necessary, therefore, to 
examine every problem you find in the student and to trace back its origins 
to other problem areas or to other situations. There is no need to be dis- 
couraged at this apparent complexity. It is again simply a guidepost to direct 
your thinking. The question is always this: Is the student’s difficulty a 
symptom of other difficulties or a problem which may be attacked directly? 
If it is a symptom of other difficulties, what are those other difficulties and 
how can they be attacked? 

You will never be able to say absolutely that a given set of conditions 
is beyond all doubt the source of the student’s problem. You may say that 
the conditions probably produced or were likely to produce this problem, but 
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beyond such a statement you cannot go. In our example of incorrect voca- 
tional choice, this is expressed in the following manner: The student has 
made an incorrect vocational choice. The chances are that he has done so 
because the family insists on it; the chances are that the family insists on it 
because they do not realize the demands of the occupation or the strength 
and weakness of their child. Notice that the phrase "the chances are” is 
the counselor’s way of stating his best estimate of the reasons for a given 
condition or problem. 

It is extremely important to realize that so many factors operate to cause 
human behavior that you are always discussing chances of occurrence of 
some of these factors ■ rather than any certainty of occurrence of any one 
factor. 

There is one last fact of extreme importance in diagnosing or identifying 
student problems. It is simply this : The student may state a problem which 
turns out to be the least important aspect of his difficulties, or the student 
may not believe that he has a problem. In other words, in the counseling 
situation the two members of the interview, the student and the counselor, 
have two different viewpoints. From the material in front of him, the coun- 
selor may come to feel that the student has made an incorrect vocational 
choice. The student, however, may not believe that his choice is incorrect 
and may fed that the main problem for which he seeks help is one of 
financial assistance. 

This fact of two different viewpoints in the counseling interview does not 
mean that the counselor fails to discuss or avoids a discussion of what the 
student feels to be the difficulty. In fact the counselor nearly alway starts his 
counseling by discussing the student’s daimed problem. But the counselor 
does not take the student's statement of the problem as the complete diag- 
nosis and does not confine his discussion to that problem alone. For example, 
many students are quite hesitant about discussing personal adjustment diffi- 
culties. They may come to the counselor to complain about a certain teacher 
or to ask about their program plans for the coming year or to talk about a 
difficulty with a certain subject. The counselor may find students have a per- 
sonal adjustment problem which they either hesitate to discuss or of which 
they are unaware. Therefore, it is important not to focus all case work on 
what the student wants to discuss in the interview. It is important from 
the counselor’s standpoint to decide whether the student's stated problem is 
the real problem. 
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These seem to be the most important general facts in diagnosis. With 
these dearly in mind, it is possible to discuss the identification or diagnosis 
of specific problems that occur quite frequently. It may be well to interview 
several students quite informally with these facts in mind and then to read 
this section again, before attempting more intensive case work. 

Vocational Problems 

The counselor has to make one of three decisions in regard to the probable 
vocational adjustment of the student: the student’s present vocational choice 
is appropriate; it is inappropriate; the student has made no choice. Here, 
in outline form, are some of the contributing factors in the counselor’s 
decision: 

A choice is inappropriate if 

1. It requires much more or much less general scholastic ability than 
the student possesses. 

2. It requires special aptitudes which the student does not have in 
sufficient amounts. 

3. It requires a different pattern of occupational interests and per- 
sonality than the student may show. 

4. It requires an amount of training which the student cannot possibly 
afford. 

Three of these factors involve a knowledge of the student’s strong and 
weak points; the fourth factor involves a knowledge of the family back- 
ground and finances. 

An inappropriate choice may be made because 

1. The family insists that the student take up this line of work. 

2. The student (or the family) has a misunderstanding about the 
duties and qualifications of the occupation he has chosen. 

3. The student (or the family) is misinformed about the salaries, job 
opportunities, and security attached to the occupation. 

4. The student (or the family) has a romantic or idealistic viewpoint 
about the occupation. 

5. Well-meaning friends have suggested that the student would be 
a success in the occupation. 

Notice that all these reasons grow out of a failure to understand the 
student’s own strong and weak points in relation to job demands, The 
unspoken and incorrect assumption is that a student can be made into or 
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can make himself into any kind of worker) and therefore he need only 
choose a field where salaries are high, openings are frequent, and security 
is great. This is about as incorrect as assuming that all students could 
master higher mathematics or run a hundred yards in 9.4 seconds or learn 
to play a musical instrument. 

A student may have made no vocational choice because 

1. He isn’t psychologically ready to make a choice, in terms of maturity 
or need. 

2. He does not have enough information about himself and about jobs 
to be able to make a choice. 

3. He can’t make up his mind between two or more possible choices. 

In cases of no choice, inappropriate choice, or appropriate choice, the 

student may show various degrees of certainty in his decision, all the way 
from complete indecision and uncertainty to complete certainty in regard 
to a specific choice. 

How can the counselor judge the appropriateness of a claimed choice, or 
how can he help the student arrive at an appropriate choice? Psychologists 
have made a beginning in answering this question by developing what they 
call the “occupational ability profile.” This development is a basic guidepost 
in your vocational guidance work, and we shall describe its logic here in 
outline form. 

1. There are about thirty thousand or more separate occupational titles 
or labels in the world of work. 

2. These titles can be grouped into broad families of occupations, 
wherein each family requires different amounts and kinds of various 
human characteristics for successful job competition. 

3- Some of these different human characteristics can be measured by 
available test techniques as they are found among successful workers 
in the family of occupations. 

4. Of these human characteristics which can be measured, some mature 
, in the individual before he has had job experience. These are: 

general ability, special aptitudes, and interest types. 

5. Therefore, the counselor can study these matured characteristics in 
the potential worker and compare the amount of them he has with 
the amounts possessed by successful workers in several families of 
occupations, in an effort to guide him toward an occupational choice 
in which his chances of successful competition will be greatest. 
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This is an oversimplified statement of the psychologist’s idea; actually it 
is not as easy as it looks, But it is a guidepost that will give direction to 
vocational guidance and to the study of jobs. Notice one important point: 
when a counselor seeks occupational information in order to use this "occu- 
pational profile” idea, he seeks primarily information about human abilities, 
aptitudes, and interests demanded by the job, in addition to information 
about number of openings, beginning salaries, and other aspects of supply 
and demand by employers. 

Examples will make the occupational profile idea dearer. Consider three 
broad families of jobs open to high-school students: office clerical jobs; 
semi-skilled mechanical jobs; retail sales jobs. Consider only a few human 
diaracteristics : general scholastic ability; clerical aptitude; manual dexterity; 
background in English; gregariousness or "social intelligence”; and occupa- 
tional interest type. Consider five degrees of possession of these first five char- 
acteristics: very much, much, average, little, very little. It is probable that 
the following patterns of amounts or types of the six characteristics will be 
necessary for job success. 


General scholastic ability 
Clerical aptitude 
Manual dexterity 
Background in English 
Social intelligence 
Occupational interest type 


Clerical 

Family 

much 

very much 

average or little 

much 

much 

business detail 


Semi-skilled 

Family 

little 

very little 
very much 
little 
little 

sub-professional 


Retail Sales 
Family 

little 

average or little 

little 

average 

much or very much 
business contact 


Another example from among the college-going group of students is 
given in regard to general scholastic ability, mathematics aptitude, social 
science background, economic conservatism, English background, and interest 
type. Instead of families of occupations, we now have families of professional 
curriculums, such as: all engineering curriculums; all social service curricu- 
lums, including teacher 
eluding law school. 

General scholastic ability 
Math aptitude 
Social science background 
Economic conservatism 
English background 
Interest type 


raining; and all possible business curriculums, in- 


AU Engineering All Social Service 


Curriculums 
very much 
very much 
average 
average 
average 


Curriculums 
very much 
average 
very much 
little 
much 


technological social science 


All Business 
Curriculums 
very much 
much 
much 
much 
much 

business detail 
or verbal 
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In these two illustrations, our average point may be taken as "the 
average of graduating high-school seniors in urban areas.” With ref- 
erence to the college-going group, we can see that potential candidates 
for any one of the three curricular families are about alike in terms of 
general scholastic ability, but are not alike in other regards. This fact 
stresses the importance of careful individual studies of higher-ability stu- 
dents. It is not enough to know that they are "college caliber.” You must 
help them decide what college or what curriculum is most appropriate to 
lead them to the appropriate broad family of occupations for which college 
ttaining is essential. 

Notice also in the first example that a less than average amount of some 
traits is found among successful workers. This fact is important to keep in 
mind in understanding the meaning of low test scores among individual 
students. 

In careful research studies on occupational profiles, average test scores 
and standard deviations of test scores, calculated from samples of successful 
workers, would be substituted for our words, "very much, much, average, 
little, very little.” But for illustrative purposes, these words will serve the 
purpose. Furthermore, since job or college standards vary from one locality 
to another, it is probably best to illustrate the idea verbally rather than 
numerically, to stress the need for local research as a basis for assigning 
the numerical values. 

The Dictionary of Occupational Titles, previously mentioned, and the 
more recent classifications of families of occupations worked out by the 
Occupational Analysis Section of the Division of Employment Security will 
be of great assistance in learning about families of occupations. These are 
available from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. The Minnesota Occupational Rating-Scale, described in 
Chapter 4, is essentially a procedure for studying families of occupations in 
relation to the student’s strong and weak points. 

All we have described in regard to identifying vocational problems takes 
place before the counselor attempts to do anything about the problem. He 
first reviews his material about the student; then he talks things over with 
the student in the interview to get a clearer picture of the problem and the 
student's attitude toward it. He has not yet done anything to correct an 
inappropriate choice, confirm an appropriate choice, or help the no-choice 
student to reach a choice. But with these guides in mind, the counselor is 
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in a position to help the student choose the family, or families, of occupa- 
tions in which he has the greatest chances of successful competition. Remem- 
ber that a student may have the characteristics of more than one family of 
occupations. 

The use of the concept has two strong advantages in vocational counseling, 
first, it is basically a much sounder and more functional approach to voca- 
tional problems than worrying about specific occupational labels selected by 
the student. Within the family of occupations that seems appropriate, several 
specific and alternative jobs can be found for the student to consider. In 
the second place, vocational guidance can begin in the earlier school years, 
since some of the broad human characteristics of ability, aptitude, or interest 
can be spotted by tests and other devices even in the junior liigh-school age 
range. As a corollary to this advantage, it is possible to relate the claimed 
occupational choices which the student makes at various stages to families 
of occupations. From the group guidance standpoint, the occupations class 
might study families of occupations and the counselor might help direct that 
study to the families which his individual diagnosis indicates are appropriate 
for each child. 

One limiting fact must also be mentioned in relation to the occupational 
profile idea. It is based partly on the extent to which successful people in 
a group of occupations depart from the average amount of certain human 
characteristics, where "average” may refer to a cross section of the general 
working population. It is quite likely that the members of many routine, 
repetitive, relatively unskilled occupations do not depart to any great extent 
from the average of the general working population. It becomes impossible 
therefore to group such occupations into families, since the occupations 
demand no distinguishing or outstanding human characteristics, When stu- 
dents also show such a pattern of mediocrity or closeness to the general 
population average, it may not be possible to do any more in a guidance 
sense than help them get placed in a job that will make no excessive demands 
on them. 

We can now restate the counselor's decision regarding appropriateness of 
choice. Is the student’s claimed choice within the family of occupations for 
which his characteristic ability, aptitude, and interest pattern is indicative 
of successful competition? If so, the choice is appropriate. If not, it is 
inappropriate and the counselor must seek out the reasons that led to the 
inappropriate choice. 
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Identifying Educational Problems 

In this problem area the counselor has one dominant question to answer. 
Is the student working up to his capacity ? If not, what educational diffi- 
culties exist? In this section as in all sections, we shall discuss specific 
problems within the basic problem type. Where the specific problem turns 
out to be mainly a symptom of a different problem type, it will be necessary 
to track it down to its ultimate source in the process of diagnosis. 

To decide if the student is working up to capacity, the counselor must 
know three sets of facts: the student's capacity as measured by good tests of 
general scholastic ability ; his work or output as measured first by grades and 
where possible by standard achievement tests; and finally the established 
relation between ability and achievement for the school population of which 
he is one part or sample. This last fact is derived by the technique of the 
coefficient of correlation or by the technique of the graphic scatter-diagram 
which we have illustrated in earlier chapters. A separate scatter-diagram 
is necessary for ability versus grades and ability versus standard achievement 
tests. 

In the process of deciding about a student, the counselor will look at 
the grade level in relation to the level of ability. He may say that the 
grades are about at the level the student is capable of getting. If this grade 
level is still below the school standard or the passing level, it certainly can- 
not be the student’s fault. It simply means that the curriculum is not 
appropriate to the ability level of the student. The counselor must then 
decide whether the student can be shifted to a better curriculum or whether 
the rigidity of the curriculum forces the student to continued failure. 

If, on the other hand, the student seems to be an overachiever in terms 
of teachers’ grades, the counselor may look at the diagram for ability versus 
standard achievement tests and find a lower level of tested achievement that 
is truly more in line with ability. Conversely, a student who seems to be 
an underachiever in terms of teachers' grades may turn out to be doing 
about as well as can be expected in the light of his better scores on standard 
achievement tests. 

Where the ability measure is definitely above average and where both 
grades and standard achievement tests agree in putting the student below 
average in achievement or accomplishment, the counselor then looks for 
specific educational reasons for the underachievement. He may find, for 
example, that the student is spending an excessive amount of time in outside 
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work for money. This clue takes him directly into the financial problem type 
and tends to determine and limit what he will do to help the student. He 
may find that the student lacks the basic study skills to learn and to retain 
what is taught. In other words, the student may be spending inappropriate 
amounts of time on study or the student may be unable to use textbooks 
well, or he may be unable to use library facilities to track down necessary 
information. 

Since the teachers are primarily subject matter specialists, it should be 
relatively easy for them to identify incorrect approaches in the study of their 
subjects. Teachers should be well able to impart effective study skills and 
study techniques to the students. 

In addition there are inexpensive manuals or aids for use in developing 
study skills. Counselors can use these as further guides in identifying the 
study weaknesses, as well as methods for correcting or treating the problem. 
One such guide is the pamphlet, Studying Effectively, by Wrenn and Larsen, 
available from the Stanford University Press, Stanford University, California, 
for $0.25. Another, Practical Study Aids, by Wrenn, is available from 
the same publishers. The first pamphlet is primarily for beginning college 
students, but high-school counselors can adapt much of the material to the 
needs of high-school students. 

One phase of the educational problem involves the student’s ability or 
inability to budget his time. There are 168 hours in every week, to be wisely 
spent in daily tasks. You may get students to keep a log book or a budget 
of their time for a couple of weeks to find out how wisely or wastefully 
time is being spent. Where there is insufficient time spent in school tasks, 
or much time unaccounted for, you may have the source of the educational 
problem and may take steps to help the student learn more efficient life 
styles. 

In similar cases of discrepancies between ability correctly measured and 
achievement correctly measured, the teacher may look for the standard edu- 
cational disabilities such as reading speed and comprehension, arithmetic 
skills, or weaknesses in English and language skills. And in the case of read- 
ing skills there are inexpensive manuals or aids to use in identifying and 
correcting reading problems. One of these is How to Read Rapidly and 
Well, by Wrenn and Cole, available from the Stanford University Press for 
$0.15 per copy. The pamphlet Studying Effectively also contains sugges- 
tions for improving reading. 
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All of these diagnostic judgments grow out of an inspection of the 
ability and achievement material in the case records. It is important also in 
this regard to look at both grades and standard achievement tests in an 
effort to determine continuing strong and weak points. A student who has 
consistently made poor grades in one subject matter area with high grades 
or good grades in another area may have a special handicap that will color 
all of his educational experience. 

In those cases where the student's vocational choice is inappropriate) it 
frequently follows that his future educational plans will be inappropriate 
and thus the diagnosis of a vocational problem may also lead to the diagnosis 
of inappropriate educational choice as well, in a high percentage of cases. 

There are two other specific educational problems that should be men- 
tioned. Many times teachers feel that students "just won’t work.” This 
complaint is more frequently directed toward boys than it is toward girls; 
it is reflected in the fact that boys, on the average, are given poorer grades 
than girls, even when both sexes are the same in basic ability. The problem 
is essentially one of inappropriate or inadequate motivation, and it is ex- 
tremely difficult to solve even though it is relatively easy to identify, after 
all other possible educational problems have been checked off the list. 

Psychologists know relatively little about motivation among human beings, 
in the theoretical sense. But it is easy to see certain elements in the high- 
school situation that do not produce motivation. Going to school is com- 
pulsory, and on the average outside compulsion doesn’t help motivation. 
Going to school involves some classroom activities of no great intrinsic 
interest to the child. This situation, combined with the difficulty of doing 
a good job of teaching, makes it difficult to hold the child's attention, which 
is an element in motivation. Going to school usually involves a lock-step 
progression, dictated by adults, from one task to another. This lack of 
freedom of choice also limits motivation. Going to school as an activity 
competes with a host of other activities in which the child may want to 
take part. These more interesting distractions and bypaths cut down on 
motivation to study. 

Popularizing, liberalizing, or even streamlining the school experience 
would help to produce better motivation, as would any increase in teaching 
skills on the part of the individual teacher. The point to remember is that 
the school situation itself is often the source of the poor motivation, and the 
student should not be condemned too much when this occurs. 
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The other educational problem is the problem of planning programs for 
students, including extracurricular activities. Usually this is solved by requir- 
ing all students to take specified subjects at specified times, with emphasis 
on the traditional academic subjects, and with limited choice of a few 
non-academic electives. Admittedly state departments of education determine 
or enforce such general policies and standards. But it is quite likely that 
some educational difficulties could be prevented if data about the individual 
student could be used in program planning, in selecting appropriate educa- 
tional experiences, or in creating new informal or formal experiences to 
meet the student's needs. Effective education will take place to the extent 
that better program planning for the individual student, regardless of his 
grade and age, takes place. 

These two problems — lack of motivation and selection of classroom ex- 
periences — are linked together. The student takes what he’s told to take, 
without any chance to make choices; the student is unmotivated. The 
source of these problems lies in the school program itself, and must be 
corrected at the source. But in studying students notice how often problems 
of poor motivation and unreasoned or inappropriate program choices 
occur. 

Referring back to the scatter-diagram, the counselor can now make his 
required judgment regarding work up to capacity, and can identify a few 
specific educational problems in those cases where work is not up to capacity. 
Remember, though, that if grades are considered symptoms primarily, the 
symptom of underachievement may be traced in turn to health, financial, 
personal, or family problems. It is important to keep this in mind, and it 
is also important to remember, in the sections to follow, that a problem 
may exist without producing the symptom of grades out of line with ability. 

Identifying Financial Problems 

In discussing educational and vocational problems, we have relied heavily 
on test or quantitative material about the student in the diagnostic process. 
By way of contrast, the identification of financial and health problems is 
carried on almost exclusively without such numerical devices ; we rely heavily 
on the interview and other sources of non-test information in these two 
areas. In this sense, the interview is primarily a judgment-making or fact- 
finding device; in the next chapter we shall discuss the interview as a 
curative device to help students in the solution of their problems. 
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In identifying family and personal types of adjustment problems, per- 
sonality tests, interviews, anecdotal reports from others, and observations of 
behavior are used in combination to identify the specific problems. 

Thus, the process of identifying problems ranges from great dependence 
on numerical data to great dependence on non-numexical data. Both kinds 
of data are indispensable. 

There are three specific financial problems commonly observed among stu- 
dents. First, it is generally believed that outside work may lower a student’s 
grade record. However, most of the good research studies indicate that 
students who do carry an outside work load that is not excessive will earn 
as good grades as students of similar ability who do not do outside work. 
The use of a time budget, as described above under study habits, will permit 
the counselor to judge the effect of outside work on the student's total 
adjustment. Do not jump to the conclusion that outside work for pay or 
for family assistance will automatically spoil die student’s grade record. But 
even though outside work need not affect grades, it may affect, or produce 
problems in other aspects of the student’s adjustment, such as social life, 
health, or personal adjustment. 

To identify a second specific financial problem, permanent limitation on 
educational-vocational plans, the counselor needs to get evidence about the 
financial status of the parents, together with evidence of the student’s own 
earning power to date. The student who hasn’t a nickel to use toward 
expenses of further education but who is otherwise a good risk for such 
training, may face the disillusionment of wasted abilities on low-level jobs, 
if full financial aid cannot be provided in some way. 

The third financial problem is a less severe case of the second: temporary 
financial limitation on educational-vocational plans. Some students can see 
their way through part of a post-high-school training program, either with 
family help or with their own earning power, but cannot complete the entire 
job without outside help. 

The identification of such problems requires common sense and tactful 
questioning in the interview together with factual information about expenses 
of college courses, expenses of other training courses on the post-high-school 
level, and possibilities of part-time employment while in training. 

It is quite likely that any teacher or counselor who can manage his own 
personal finances capably can be helpful to students in identifying and 
treating financial problems if only he will take the time to get correct and 
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complete information on expenses, scholarships, community financial aids, 
and part-time employment opportunities. 

Physical or Health Problems 

Without special medical training, teachers and counselors cannot, and 
should not, attempt diagnosis in this area of student behavior or student 
adjustment. However, they must be alert for signs and symptoms of health 
problems and must call the attention of the proper authorities to such devia- 
tions. Continuing or periodic absences from school, frequent colds, listless- 
ness, rapid exhaustion, marked underweight or overweight conditions, hear- 
ing difficulties, visual difficulties (as seen in the nearness or farness of 
reading material when the student is reading by himself) — these are some 
of the many possible clues or signs to look for, and to report to the school 
nurse, or the school administration, or the parents. 

Wherever possible, after a medical examination, the teacher or counselor 
should try to find out if the medical findings placed any limitation on the 
student’s educational and vocational program. If the reduction of a class 
schedule is necessary, the teacher or counselor must help in working out 
this adjustment. If a physical handicap exists that limits or eliminates certain 
occupational opportunties, the teacher and counselor must know this in their 
educational and vocational planning with the student. It is not enough to 
turn the student over to another specialist for a medical examination; the 
counselor must subsequently find out the relation of the medical findings 
to other aspects of the student's adjustment. 

Social or Personal Problems 

Here, and also in the case of family problems, symptoms and causes of 
problems are most varied and most confused. Assigning correct labels to 
specific problems is additionally difficult because of the complex nature of 
personal adjustments and personality traits. Among the more clear-cut specific 
problems, however, are the following: 

Extremely high, or “good” scores on tests of social adjustment, together 
with evidence of participation in a wide range of activities, both organized 
and unorganized, may indicate the oversocialized student. The difficulty 
here is to determine how much activity beyond the average becomes a prob- 
lem, and for what future adjustments the oversocialization is dangerous. 
If the individual's grades are pulled down by oversocialization, the problem 
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is immediate and its harmful effect can be seen in the individual’s present 
adjustment. Beyond that, however, what is the effect of oversocialization? 
Generally speaking, the danger is that in the future the individual’s job 
adjustment may be affected unless he or she settles down. 

The other end of this problem, undersocialization, is probably more seri- 
ous. Extremely low or "bad” scores on tests of social adjustment, together 
with evidences of almost no participation in activities and shyness in and 
out of the classroom, complete a fairly clear-cut picture of undersocialization. 
In some cases this apparent problem may in reality be a symptom of, or a 
due to, feelings of shame or inferiority about poor family background, per- 
sonal appearance, physical handicaps, or inability to compete in academic 
and extracurricular situations. In other cases,, undersocialization is no more 
than an observed retardation in the individual’s social development, which 
can be corrected by gradually helping the student to learn skills in social 
situations. The most common danger is that an attempt will be made to 
socialize any and all undersocialized children by pushing them into ''activ- 
ities.” Where the undersocialization grows out of feelings of shame or 
guilt, such activities only intensify the problem and do not solve it. 

In this regard it is interesting to point out one general finding of several 
research studies on student participation in extracurricular and social activ- 
ities: a minority of the pupils participate in the majority of possible 
activities (unless all pupils are forced into activities) ; this minority is made 
up of the students who are best adjusted to begin with, and who therefore 
profit least from such participation. In other words, well-adjusted students 
tend to seek out the activities; the activities do not produce well-adjusted 
students. Even in those schools so '‘activity-conscious” that all students are 
obliged to participate, it is likely that participation is helpful only for those 
whose undersocialization is a problem of retarded social development; for 
other types of undersocialization, participation is probably a painful and 
difficult experience. 

'’Attention-getting behavior " is a fairly appropriate label to use in de- 
scribing the actions of students who are basically unsure of themselves or 
feel insecure in their adjustment. The attention-getting behavior is their 
attempt to compensate for their feelings of insecurity; it is often a socially 
undesirable or unacceptable type of behavior, such as aggressiveness or bully- 
ing, "cockiness," unusual modes of dress or speech or mannerisms, boast- 
fulness, and "tall stories.” Such students may come from homes where 
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considerable parental friction exists, or they may be unable to get recognition 
because of inability or lack of opportunity to compete successfully in more 
acceptable fashion, such as earning good grades or having appropriate social 
skills. Truancy and delinquency also may result from these same two basic 
causes. 

Similarly these same causes can produce a withdrawing, daydreaming, 
reclusive type of student who is somewhat different from the undersocialized 
student in the sense that he may not be shy, but simply shows no interest in 
participation with fellow students. 

Any evidence of over-reacting to daily situations must be observed by 
the counselor as another clue to emotional or personal problems. All of us 
normally worry a little about social mistakes, or about our health, or about 
criticisms of our behavior, or about the future. All of us are pleased with 
small successes, compliments, and other satisfying experiences. Some stu- 
dents, however, become excessively depressed, irritable, anxious, worried, 
moody, excited, or elated over daily happenings. They over-react to situa- 
tions, without apparent cause. These symptoms must be observed and gen- 
erally classified as emotional problems. 

Personality test scores offer clues or signs of all these problems, although 
they do not tell the cause of the problem. Rating scales or anecdotal records 
similarly may highlight such personality factors. In the interview the coun- 
selor must be alert to observe the occurrence of these characteristics and must 
be able to question the student tactfully and often indirectly in an effort 
to get the student to discuss such problems. 

Human personality is complex, and any discussion of it is likely to be 
diffused and cloudy. Our standards of good and bad adjustment are not 
well defined. The difficulty of separating symptoms and causes is great. 
Skill in diagnosis involves greater knowledge of the psychology of adolescence 
and the psychology of personality than most of us possess. The possibility 
of stumbling on a severe and deep-seated maladjustment is ever-present. Yet 
in spite of all these facts, it is necessary for the counselor to attempt to 
identify such problems. 

In Chapter 4 we suggested that personality testing be the last addition to 
the guidance or personnel program, because of the difficulties involved. We 
may reinforce that suggestion at this point by urging you to proceed cau- 
tiously in even discussing these personality problems too freely with all your 
colleagues. Whatever the student may tell you in confidence cannot be 
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broadcast. Whatever impressions or judgments you make about the nature 
and causes of personality problems should not be too openly discussed lest 
in the very act of discussion the student becomes "typed” as a "problem 
child.” What others don’t know or can’t see won’t hurt them. Whenever 
possible, students whom you believe to have severe personal or emotional 
problems should be referred to a better-trained psychological or medical 
specialist in the community. 

Identifying Family Problems 

The sheer process of growing up and learning to adjust to the greater 
independence of late adolescence is a situation which sometimes produces 
family-student conflicts. Parents can't understand why children don’t obey 
as they used to; children can't understand why parents continue to treat 
them as children. The parent’s inevitable tasks of enforcing social regula- 
tions, doling out spending money, checking on choice of companions, 
watching over moral behavior, exhorting the child to study hard can easily 
seem to the child like nagging and constant criticism. So it is to be 
expected that some students will be upset or disgruntled by home situations. 
If you add to this "normal" problem of growing up the further possibilities 
of rivalry with brothers and sisters, emotional friction between parents, or 
the depressing effect of hard times on the father and other members of 
the family, it is not surprising that family conflicts occur to make the child 
feel uncertain and insecure in an adult world he understands only vaguely. 

As in the case of social or personal adjustment problems, personality 
tests of home adjustment, interviews, home visits or contacts with parents, 
reports and anecdotes from others are all methods of identifying such prob- 
lems. A few of the standard conflict-producing situations are described 
below. 

Some families, in a well-intentioned attempt to spare the child adult 
insecurity, dominate the child’s occupational choice and insist that he or she 
prepare for or enter a certain field. If you will refer back to the section .on 
vocational problems, and apply that information to the family rather than 
the student, you can see the problem more clearly. In such cases it is the 
family, rather than the student, who must be reached in an effort to bring 
about a more appropriate vocational choice. 

Some families, in attempting to motivate a child, will constantly compare 
the child to a more gifted and more effective brother or sister. Contrary to 
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expectations, feelings of inferiority on the child’s part are too often the 
outcome obtained. A special case of this difficulty is that of the student who 
feels rightly or wrongly that he is not as well liked or well treated by his 
parents as are other brothers and sisters. 

The somewhat greater freedom of action which society permits boys is 
often accompanied by greater attempts on the part of the parents to see 
that the freedom is not misused. Because of this situation boys may often 
complain of parents’ nagging them about the company they keep, the hours 
they keep, the way they spend money, and the little studying they do. The 
parents, whether they realize it or not, are in the process of helping the 
child become independent, and nagging or scolding is a poor way to help 
the child over this transition period. 

However, the situation is different for girls since they show more of a 
tendency to remain docile and overdependent on the parents. Since this 
state of overdependence tends to keep the child out of trouble, parents are 
likely to prolong the overdependence for that reason, and are not likely to 
thrust enough responsibility on the girls. 

In families where the parents themselves are not happily or adequately 
adjusted to each other, the child also may feel insecure, unloved, ashamed, 
or guilty, and may therefore show the various personality traits described 
in the preceding section. Sometimes, divorce or separation is a more clean-cut 
solution to this problem, whereas continued friction and bitterness between 
parents intensifies the student’s maladjustment. 

Certain children react to family conflicts by open rebellion, with its 
attendant vicious circle of punishment, bitterness, more open rebellion, and 
further punishment. The rebellion may flare up over finances, educational 
or vocational plans, religious observance, strict and restricted social life, 
standards of conduct, or personality clashes of differing temperaments. While 
such open family conflicts occur in a minority of cases, they are not rare, 
and the counselor must be on the lookout for them. 

Running through all parent-child relations, the wise counselor can see 
inevitable differences in the two generations. It is quite likely that the earliest 
parents in the dawn of written history "wondered what this younger genera- 
tion was coming to.” In that same dawn of history, that younger generation 
probably couldn’t understand "why their parents were so old-fashioned.” 
It is only when these inevitable youth versus adult differences become 
extreme that a referee is needed, and counselors sometimes become the 
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referees, setting up new ground rules or interpreting each generation to the 
other. 

In this chapter the process of identifying or diagnosing student problems 
may seem to range from a rather exact skill in inferences based on dis- 
crepancies in numerical data to a rather vague search for possible explana- 
tions of problems. Discrepancies between test scores and other numerical 
measures are sources for judgments about the nature and presence of educa- 
tional or vocational problems. At the other extreme, judgments about the 
nature and presence of personal or family problems are based more often 
on the descriptive, non-numerical information collected in studying the 
student. 

We point out again that both types of judgment must be made even 
though more caution must be used in the latter type of judgment. With 
this in mind, it may be wise to read again the last part of the 3rd chapter 
and the 4th chapter, where accuracy, meaning, frames of reference, and 
practicality of various judgment-making devices were discussed and illus- 
trated in describing the various techniques of collecting information. 
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effective use of the material in helping students. Psychologists ate only 
beginning to understand what to do in treating difficult student problems. 
Furthermore, they are only beginning to find out the differences between 
good and bad interviewers or counselors. The reason for this is quite simple: 
it is almost impossible to observe an interview in progress under conditions 
as well controlled as an experiment in chemistry of a classroom examination 
schedule or any other experimental situation. 

The Counseling Interview 

Since the interview is the heart of the counseling process, the inability to 
study it as a research problem has delayed an understanding of the character- 
istics of good and bad interviewers. No matter how much material we collect 
about students, the sheer collection of it will be of little value unless the 
material is discussed in a series of interviews with the student and other 
interested individuals. No -matter how good the material is, this goodness 
will be relatively unimportant unless the material is wisely handled in the 
interview. The interview is truly the primary process by which actual 
counseling and treatment in regard to student problems are started and 
carried on. 
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Bingham and Moore, (see bibliography for this chapter) who have writ- 
ten extensively on the interview, say that it has three primary purposes: getting 
information, giving information, and changing attitudes. These purposes 
are supposed to represent what the interviewer hopes to achieve in his inter- 
view situation. In counseling or guidance the interview usually has all three 
of these purposes, and it is sometimes difficult to keep the purposes clearly 
separated in one’s mind during the interview. 

We have already discussed the interview as a device for securing informa- 
tion in the chapter on the techniques of making judgments. As explained 
there, the interview can be used to find out what the student’s financial 
background is in relation to further education, or to find out what relation- 
ships exist between the student and various members of his family, or to 
get information about the student’s apparent motivation, maturity, or 
personality. In such situations the facts which the interview yields 
should be added to the facts already collected by means of tests, question- 
naires, reports from other people, grade records, and other judgment-making 
devices. 

In that same interview, however, the counselor will probably have to give 
information to the student. The student must find out about his relative 
strong and weak points as indicated in the data collected. In addition, he 
must learn about training opportunities, job requirements, and types of 
post-high-school or parallel high-school training. It may be necessary to 
reconcile his incorrect beliefs about himself with the counselor’s more accu- 
rate knowledge of him. 

At the ’same time, the counselor may have to help the student revise his 
attitudes or beliefs in regard to his personal adjustment problems. It may 
be necessary, for example, to change his attitude toward his teacher and his 
subjects by showing him the possible importance of the work he is now 
taking as a means of fulfilling his later plans. If the student is upset by 
fancied mistreatment from one teacher, it may be necessary to modify or 
adjust his feeling toward that teacher. If he believes that his family is 
nagging him or putting obstacles in the way of his development, it may be 
necessary to clarify his relations to his family so he will see they are not 
necessarily persecuting him as an individual. 

It should be obvious also that the counselor may have to interview the 
adults who control the student’s life, in order to see their viewpoint or help 
change their attitudes about him. 
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Even though there is no standard rule for interviewing, there are certain 
principles which may be helpful to discuss: 

1. Recent educational literature has placed a great deal of emphasis on 
the "mental hygiene point of view.” This point of view is seen in the fol- 
lowing characteristics of the attitude of the interviewer: the interviewer 
is friendly; he is tolerant of what the student has to say; he refrains from 
making moral or ethical judgments to the student; he suspends his final 
judgment until all of the facts are available; and he accepts the student 
as a conversational equal during the interview. This is somewhat different 
from the usual relations that exist between an adult teacher and an immature 
student. In most situations, the student feels that the adult teacher is 
passing judgment on the quality of his work, on his ability, or on his 
motivation. Similarly, the student in such relations has little chance to tell 
his story to an adult teacher or to get things off his chest. And finally, 
the student usually feels that he will be told that he has done the wrong 
thing or that he has been a "bad child” as determined by the adult teacher’s 
moral or ethical judgment. 

All odier things being equal, the most effective interviewer is the one 
whose interviews are conducted in a manner which characterizes the mental 
hygiene point of view described above. 

2. However, this point of view is primarily preparation for interviewing. 
It does not necessarily follow that any person who has these attitudes will 
be a successful counselor. Effective counseling or guidance rests on two foun- 
dation stones, one of which is competence in the statistical and measurement 
principles already outlined. The other foundation stone is skillful' inter- 
viewing. 

A person who is thoroughly well-grounded in statistics, tests, and measure- 
ments may still be a bad counselor in the sense that he cannot help the 
student. On the other hand, a person who knows nothing about statistics 
and nothing about tests and measurements, may still be a counselor in the 
sense that students find it easy to talk to him and have enough respect for 
him to follow out his suggestions, regardless of their merit. This means 
primarily that not all teachers must be expected to become good counselors 
in the same way that all teachers will not be expected to become statistical 
or test experts. 

Obviously there are individual differences in the amount of these two' 
types of skills a teacher will have. These individual differences in the pos- 
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.session of the two skills mean that teachers will have varying amounts of 
effectiveness for the guidance program. 

For example, some teachers will operate best when they interview students 
regarding their own subject matter. They know their own field of knowl- 
edge; they may know the tricks of studying in the field; and they may be 
able, by teaching and by student discussions, to vitali 2 e their field of knowl- 
edge for their students. To the extent that they can do all of these things, 
they are valuable in the guidance program as interviewers for subject matter 
problems. 

Other teachers may find their specialty in giving out vocational informa- 
tion. They may be totally inadequate in discussing emotional or social 
problems with students, but they may have enough knowledge of vocational 
demands and enough interviewing skills to help students in the choice of 
a broad vocational field, and in job-hunting procedures. To this extent, 
therefore, they also contribute to the guidance program. 

Some of the advisers of extracurricular activities may be extremely skillful 
in handling social adjustment problems of students as these problems can 
be seen and treated in the group activity situation. They may be effective in 
bringing out the shy student or in indirect suggestions to the unpopular 
student or in indirect development of the student who lacks social skills. 

A few teachers may develop an adequately high level of clinical skills 
for use in a wide range of student adjustment problems, when they become 
more thoroughly acquainted with the technical aspects of guidance and 
receive enough practice in interviewing. These are the people who will carry 
the heaviest part of the counseling or guidance work from the clinical 
standpoint. 

3. It naturally follows that the most effective guidance programs are found 
in schools where one or more people can be brought to a high technical 
level and an efficient interviewing level. Guidance programs are necessarily 
limited by the people who do the guidance. One of the most difficult tasks 
of the school administrator, therefore, is to select and develop at least one 
good personnel worker in his institution. 

4. Most people feel that they know how to interview. They believe it is 
merely a conversational situation involving two people. But actually it is 
supposed to have some helpful purpose or outcome for the student who 
is interviewed. When a new counselor starts interviewing with any extensive 
amount of material in front of him, he soon finds himself confused by the 
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very mass of material, and counseling interviews seem complicated. He expe- 
riences the same nervous symptoms and uncertainty which characterized his 
first practice teaching or teaching experience. He doesn’t know where to 
begin; he may be frightened into reading off a series of test scores which 
are meaningless to him and to the student ; he may find that the student is 
dominating the interview in spite of his best efforts to the contrary. 

At this point it seems wise, therefore, to discuss several ways of thinking 
of counseling interviews. 

1. The interview may be considered as an unrehearsed play in which two 
actors appear. If the actors miss their cues or forget their lines, the play 
lags and becomes a monotonous or pointless experience. Since the counselor 
or the interviewer is usually the older actor in the situation, it is up to him 
to "carry" the play. He must start out in the beginning by laying the 
foundation for the rest of the interview. He must organize the conversation 
so that it leads naturally to one or two climax points which will remain in 
the student’s memory. At the end of the interview, the counselor must sum- 
marize the action and future plans so that the structure of the play can be 
clearly seen by both actors. By his alertness, his enthusiasm, and his skill 
in choosing the appropriate words, he must "pace” the student so that the 
student will also find the interview a pleasant and stimulating experience. 
These general statements apply even if the student has received unpleasant 
information in the interview, 

2. In another sense, the counselor may consider the interview as a special 
learning situation for the student, How should the material be presented 
so that learning takes place? Examples come very quickly to mind. The 
counselor may lecture to the student in the interview, just as a college teacher 
lectures in the classroom. The chances are that this method will be relatively 
ineffective for the majority of students. The student may be pushed into a 
situation in the interview something like a recitation situation. He will 
recite his interests and hopes and his family background. This procedure is 
probably equally ineffective because the student will be reciting much that 
he has already indicated in the data collected before the interview; therefore, 
he will be unable to recite anything that is accurate about the test informa- 
tion the counselor has accumulated. 

The learning outcome may be accomplished best by a discussion in 
the interview planned so that the student learns what his strong and weak 
points are and how his future plans can be formulated. Of the three ordinary 
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classroom situations described above, interviews that involve discussions 
probably are most worth while. 

If the counselor explains the assembled test material and non-test data 
to the student, and then follows this by a discussion of the material, he may 
produce even better learning for the student. 

3. In still another sense, the interview sometimes becomes a cathartic 
experience for a student suffering from tremendous emotional pressure. In 
such a case, when the student begins to pour out his long and troubled story, 
simply for the satisfaction of getting it off his chest, the counselor must 
prepare to sit back and listen. Students who are emotionally upset are not 
ready to learn or to be helped beyond the point of having someone to 
whom they may talk. The counselor must be alert to notice the student’s 
frame of mind so that the counselor will not attempt to handle some other 
less deep-seated problem when the student wants to pour out his own 
immediate problems. 

4. In many respects, the interview seems somewhat similar to a sales situa- 
tion, since die counselor attempts to sell the student certain ideas abouL 
himself, certain plans of action, or certain desirable changes in attitudes. 
Persuasion and logic will facilitate and hasten the sale of such ideas by a 
counselor. 


General Methods of Treatment 

Let us now turn to a more general discussion of counseling or treatment 
methods in clinical work with students. Williamson, in his book How to 
Counsel Students (see bibliography at end of chapter) has presented the 
most comprehensive discussion of individual clinical work in guidance. In 
his chapter on counseling of students, he lists five mediods which are basic 
in bringing about student adjustment. They are as follows: (1) forcing the 
student to conform to the demands of the environment; (2) dianging the 
environment in which the student will operate; (3) selecting the most appro- 
priate elements in the environment; (4) helping the student to learn basic 
skills for satisfactory adjustment, and (5) changing attitudes that interfere 
with satisfactory adjustment. 

Consider specific examples of these five methods in relation to a voca- 
tional problem of inappropriate choice of level of job; the inappropriate 
choice is due to parental pressure. A student is choosing engineering when 
the most appropriate choice would be a trade school. The counselor has 
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already determined that the parents are responsible for the choice of engineer- 
ing. Here is what may be done in such a case: 

1. Force conformity. The principal of the high school may refuse to 
recommend the student to an engineering college. The college may refuse 
to admit the student because of low scholastic record. The high-school 
teachers may assign failing grades in the basic mathematics or science courses 
necessary for further success in engineering. In each of these situations, no 
real counseling has been done; nature simply has taken its course, and the 
student is the one who bears the brunt of failure and suffering. 

2. Change the environment. It might be possible to go directly to the 
parents and have a frank discussion with them about the reasons and facts 
that indicate engineering to be an unwise choice. It might also' be possible 
to get the student to take a stand himself against the parents after the inter- 
viewer has assayed his strong and weak points and persuaded him to accept 
a lower level of training for the skilled trades occupation. 

3. Select an appropriate environment. The counselor and student may 
agree that the choice of engineering is unwise and may also agree that the 
parents cannot be moved from this choice. They might, therefore, select 
tryout courses in both engineering math and high-school shop work in which 
the student could demonstrate to the satisfaction of the parents high grades 
in shop courses and poor grades in the purely engineering subjects. 

4. Learn needed skills. There are no necessary skills which the student 
can learn in the solution of the problem we have cited. It is not a problem 
of essential study skills or reading skills, the learning of which will lead to 
success in the chosen occupation. 

5. Change attitudes. By persuasion, by explanation, by illustration, an 
interviewer may change the attitudes of the parents regarding their child or 
regarding the profession of engineering. If the student is resentful or 
embittered toward the parents because of their domination of his choice, the 
counselor may also try to change the student’s attitude toward the parents, or 
may at least get the student to trust the counselor and to return to him for 
assistance and reassurance if failure follows from the family’s plans. 

This illustration of specific “remedies” fits Williamson’s framework of 
general methods of bringing about student adjustment. 

Williamson has one other listing of five categories in his text; he out- 
lines the five procedures that a counselor could use in a series of interviews 
with a student. They are as follows: (1) establish rapport, that is, get the 
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student’s confidence; (2) cultivate self-understanding on the part of the 
student; (3) plan a program of action for the student to carry out; (4) see 
that the plan of action is carried out, and (5) refer to other specialists or 
competent individuals. 

Of these five, what specific procedures may we list for the student whose 
family insists that he be an engineer ? Establishing rapport is a step common 
to any type of counseling, and it can be done by using the twenty-one 
suggestions for interviewing described later in this chapter. 

Cultivating self-understanding can be accomplished by the following 
methods: (1) explaining to the student the irrational bases of many voca- 
tional choices with special reference to parental influence on choice; (2) ex- 
plaining the generally correct methods of making a choice in terms of a 
knowledge of assets, liabilities, interest types, and occupational profiles; 
(3) making a specific list of a wise series of alternative choices for this 
student in the light of the test material about him; (4) persuading him to 
take up the matter thoroughly with his family in the light of his improved 
self-understanding. 

In planning a program of action, (1) the counselor may reinforce his 
procedures in the second step above by having the student get college catalogs 
for engineering courses and for trade-school courses to make a comprehensive 
study of requirements; (2) the interviewer and student may plan together 
to try out certain courses in pre-engineering subjects and trade-school sub- 
jects; (3) they may also decide that one of them must talk to the parents. 
Although the counselor may have the satisfaction of bringing about the 
student's self-understanding he may still have to deal with the parents if the 
student is unable to cope with them; (4) furthermore, the possibility of 
referring the student and his parents to successful men in the field should 
not be overlooked. 

In carrying out these plans of action, the counselor must (1) arrange 
for follow-up interviews to see that the student has done his part. (2) It 
may even be necessary to write letters of referral or set the stage for inter- 
views with other people. Referrals may be made as was suggested either 
to men who are successful in the field, to industries or plants in operation, 
or to sources of information in published form. (3) The counselor must 
make a clear division of responsibility for his share and for the student’s 
share in carrying out a total program. 

It is fairly obvious that in treating student problems, counselors do not 
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have as many guaranteed specific methods as the doctors have for the localiza- 
tion of infection, for removal of pain, or for surgery and medication. It 
is true in medicine that a good diagnosis does not automatically lead to a 
cure; this is even more true in clinical work with students, partially because 
almost every other adult who is in contact with the student is sure he knows 
what is best for the student. Adults have always been willing, in fact almost 
too willing, to tell young people what to do. In the face of so much amateur 
competition, a trained or semi-trained clinical worker cannot always make his 
voice heard in the clamor that surrounds the student. 

Guideposts for Counseling 

There are, however, eight guideposts which might point up some of this 
discussion of what to do for students and how to help them. These are 
listed here as further aids in the development of counseling skills. 

1. Since he cannot possibly work out the best solutions for all students 
at ail times, a counselor must be willing to refer students to other adults for 
help. But in making referrals a counselor must ask himself three questions. 
Am I referring this student to a more competent specialist within my own 
field or outside of my own field? Am I referring this student to people 
who are my equal from the technical standpoint but who are working in 
other. fields such as the fields of group activities, placement, or study skills 
in particular subjects? Am I referring the student to a person less compe- 
tent than myself, who may undo some of the good I have done or who 
may give misinformation that is dangerous to the student ? While a counselor 
cannot escape the necessity of referring certain young people for help, he 
must be aware of the values of these other specialists or adults to make sure 
the referral will accomplish what he wants it to. 

2. This guidepost concerns the extent to which a counselor can use logic 
or reasoning with students. Since so much success in the interview rests 
on persuasion and discussion, it is important that the interviewer be aware 
of the logic or reasoning elements in clinical work. In this regard, one must 
answer the following questions : 

Do I tend to' descend to the level of argument and exhortation in 
counseling? If so, I am probably doing the student little good. Am I careful 
enough to explain facts to the student about himself or about his environ- 
ment which he does not know or on which he has misinformation? Am I 
systematically giving a dispassionate description of the student’s strong 
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and weak points so that he may know himself better? Do I make more 
effective use of logic and reasoning with high ability students than low 
ability students? It is quite probable that this is true. 

It is a point of general importance in counseling to gear methods to the 
level or type which the student can understand. Don’t try to be humorous 
with a student who lacks a sense of humor; don’t try to be hard-boiled with 
a student who is afraid of his own shadow; don’t try to be coldly logical 
with a student who can't reason, or whose emotions are temporarily blocked. 
Am I, the counselor, stating alternatives clearly enough, in a logical or rea- 
sonable fashion so the student can see what he is up against in making his 
decision ? 

3. The counselor must consider the depth of the treatment. It is stated 
this way: Am I correcting the student's problem at the source or am I 
trying mainly to eliminate symptoms? For example, the family, the teachers, 
or the student's contemporaries must be reached when the student’s problem 
either arises in these people or is irritated by these people. A counselor must 
be willing to set the stage in certain situations by getting a group of out- 
siders who can help a particular problem child. These outsiders are not the 
specialists referred to in our first guideposts. They are simply other people 
who come within the range of the problem. 

However, in setting the stage, a counselor must take care lest the student 
catch him moving the scenery around. If the student has reason to believe 
the counselor is betraying confidences or prejudicing people against him, 
the counselor’s effectiveness is destroyed at once. But it is not enough to tell 
the undersocialized student to “get into more activities” or "make more 
friends." Student leaders in activities may have to be enlisted by the 
counselor to induct the shy student; other students may have to be urged 
to take the lead in making friendly overtures to the shy student. Some 
employers may have to be urged to “bear down” on a part-time work student 
whose work habits are poor. Exhorting underachievers or threatening them 
merely hits at the symptoms (grades) , not the causes. Most of us tend to be 
too superficial in working with students; hence this emphasis on the depth 
of treatment. 

4. Here we deal with, the principles of effective learning. A counselor 
may well ask himself the following questions in considering this guidepost: 
Am I permitting the student to participate actively in the solution of his 
problem on the assumption that such active participation leads to greater 
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self-understanding? Am I choosing learning situations of graded difficulty 
for students so that I do not ask them to learn social skills or other types 
of skills completely beyond their grasp? Am I making appropriate use of 
rewards and punishments in the sense of commendations or criticisms as 
motivational devices? And finally, am I clever and ingenious in choosing 
tryout situations for my students or in developing new tryout situations for 
their use? 

5. Another guidepost deals generally with considerations of continued 
rapport, or the counselor's relation to the student. Am 1 gradually pushing 
the student onto his own responsibility for making decisions? Am I avoid- 
ing any appearance of sitting in judgment on him in the adult-child rela- 
tion? Do I have enough technical competence and interviewing skills to 
command his respect? Do I accept my share of the responsibility in helping 
him carry out his plans by writing letters, introducing him to people, making 
contacts for him, and by interviewing him periodically? 

6. Since counselors cannot control all elements of the environment, the 
sixth guidepost considers whether the wisest possible use of the environment 
is being made. Am I taking as much time as I can in handling this student? 
Do I realize that time solves some problems and is nearly always on the 
counselor's side, just as it is on the doctor’s side? Do I permit failure when 
it is the only effective solution and am I then ready to cushion the shock of 
such failure by continuing my relations with the student? Am I setting the 

.stage, when necessary, by getting certain things to happen for the student 
or to the student in the environment? Am I doing this stage setting without 
violating his confidence? 

7. This is a reminder that there must be a parallel development of tech- 
nical skills. Teachers are not expected to blossom forth as counselors with 
statistics at their fingertips and tests and measurements at their command. But 
a counselor must avoid using tests that he does not understand. As noted 
previously, he can increase his knowledge by developing a minimum amount 
of statistical confidence quickly; participating in some research studies, and 
practicing identifying problems by drawing inferences from available data. 
It follows, therefore, that a counselor must be willing to devote time to 
continuing self-education in this field. 

8. The last guidepost relates to the earlier discussion of diagnosis. We 
know that there are many so-called "normal maladjustments” or normal 
problems in the sheer process of groining up. The problem of growing into 
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independence of the family, the problem of seeking economic security, the 
general inarticulate behavior of many junior high-school and high-school 
students — these are essentially normal manifestations of the growing-up 
process. In treatment and counseling, therefore, one must take care to dis- 
tinguish between a true state of adolescent affairs and a more serious devia- 
tion, beyond the normal adolescent problems. It is necessary to avoid making 
“problem children” in the counseling program, since counseling should be 
a systematic part of the educational process. Therefore do not start counseling 
interviews by calling in the underachievers and the discipline cases or delin- 
quent students. If such students appear at the start of the guidance pro- 
gram, other students will become suspicious and unco-operative. 

With these eight guideposts firmly in mind, it is likely that a counselor 
will develop skills in helping students within the limitations of his com- 
petence and the resources at his command. 

Twenty-one Suggestions for Interviewers 

To these general descriptions we can add additional specific suggestions 
for effective counseling interviews, 

1. Put the student at ease. This should be accomplished in the first part 
of an interview by greeting him cheerfully by name and starting to talk 
about seemingly unimportant facts or interesting happenings before turning 
to a specific discussion of the student. The interview should be conducted 
privately. A student cannot be expected to talk if several other people 
can overhear what he says, Neither can a student be expected to talk if 
he feels that the counselor is in a hurry to get him out of the office or is 
in a hurry to do something else. The general usage of polite conversation and 
social intercourse is necessary, 

2. Avoid asking questions which the student can answer simply by saying 
yes or no. This will help the student respond more completely to the ques- 
tions, thereby giving the interviewer a better picture of the student in 
action as he talks. Rather than saying "do you want to be a doctor?” say 
“how did you happen to choose medical work?” 

3. Do not override or overtalk the student if he is in the middle of a 
sentence, or if he is fumbling for the word he wants to use. The most 
frequent error untrained counselors make is that they put words in the 
student’s mouth or talk faster than the student or in some other way take 
the conversation out of the student’s hands. 
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4. Do not fire questions at the student like a machine gun. The inter- 
view is not a cross-examination and should not be handled as such, Further- 
more, the emphasis used in stating a question is extremely important. Con- 
sider the question, "What do you want?” If the word you is stressed, it 
sounds as if the counselor were mad at being interrupted in other tasks. 
But if no word in the question is stressed, it becomes a much more friendly 
approach. 

5. If the student asks a factual question, give him a factual answer. If 
this is not possible, then tell the student so. No one can know all the 
answers, and students are much more likely to have more confidence in a 
counselor who does not hesitate to admit his ignorance as well as his knowl- 
edge. 

6. Keep the vocabularly of the interview in the range in which the student 
can understand it. It would be better to use slang than many-syllabled words, 
but neither extreme is necessary if tire interviewer carefully chooses words 
that are within the student’s comprehension range. For example, in getting 
the student to see his own strong and weak points, a counselor may use 
comparisons from the fields of athletic competition and in this way get his 
point across more easily. He can compare a student’s strength in mathematics 
with his good speed in a 100-yard dash and his weakness in English with 
his poor speed in the half-mile. Such a student would be unlikely to com- 
pete in the half-mile if he had greater chances of success in the 100-yard 
dash, and if the example is presented to him this way, he can understand 
more easily the inadvisability of competing in the fields where a great deal 
of English is a prerequisite for success. 

7. Do not attempt to get the student to "tell all” in one short interview 
period. This generalization is particularly true when dealing with emotional 
or personal adjustment problems. Some books on clinical work urge the 
interviewer to let the student make a complete "confession,” or get every- 
thing off his chest, at one time. It is fairly well established, however, that 
the student who has talked that much about emotional or personal problems 
has rather clear feelings of guilt afterwards and may be ashamed to return 
again for further assistance. Furthermore, a counselor who lets his sympa- 
thies run away from him in such a situation and keeps prompting the 
student to tell everything in his innermost thoughts is unlikely to be skillful 
enough to help the student face and solve the emotional problems. Such a 
counselor would be in much the same position as an amateur "doctor” who 
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opened up an incision or a wound and left the patient as a bleeding mass 
of flesh, not having the skill to repair the damage. 

8. Do not monopolize the entire conversation. The interviewer usually 
talks somewhat more than half of the time in the first counseling interview, 
since so much of that interview involves giving the student information 
about himself. However, a counselor who talks as much as 90 per cent of the 
time probably talks the student into a coma and makes it impossible for 
him to receive much from that interview. When the student reports back 
on a plan of action or for more discussion or for a change in his plans, in 
later interviews, it is quite likely that he should do half or more than half 
of the talking. While there are no hard or fast rules or norms regarding 
"talking time’’ in the interview, experience has indicated that the foregoing 
generalizations are fairly sound. 

9. Keep control of the interview. Long experience has demonstrated that 
it is unnecessary to plan each step of the interview ahead of time. If this 
is done, the student is quite likely to upset the plans by going off on a topic 
of his own interest. On the other hand, too frequently beginning counselors 
are "talked out of" their own best judgment by a student who gets them 
rattled or off the subject. Keeping control of the interview, therefore, 
means letting the student roam a little bit in his conversation but eventually 
pulling him back by a transition sentence or a direct statement relative to 
the topics under discussion. 

10. Wherever possible, use impersonal references in discussion with the 
student to avoid antagonizing him or having him resist suggestions, For 
example, if, the student describes a difficult situation at home, and a counselor 
sees evidence of a family adjustment problem he should not say "I think 
you have a family conflict.” Say rather, "Many guidance workers interpret 
this type of material as meaning that you have a family conflict." Rather 
than saying, "l do not think you have very many chances of success in 
such-and-such a field,” say "the evidence is somewhat against your chances 
of successful competition in such-and-such a field.” 

11. Don't avoid giving "bad news” to the student if the bad news is 
really accurate. For example, it is a mistaken kindness to let a student believe 
he can reach a certain goal when the weight of the evidence is all against 
him. This does not mean that a counselor must tell the student that he is 
"dumb" or he cannot carry out his plans or his attitude is poor. But an 
interviewer is entitled to discuss — in fact, he should feel obligated to discuss 
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—the student’s limitations with him or with his parents, so he will not make 
plans that will lead to almost inevitable failure. The interview has many 
of the characteristics of polite conversation, but it departs from the ground 
rules of polite conversation in that the counselor is duty bound to discuss 
controversial subjects and limitations where the student’s adjustment is 
at stake. 

12. Be concerned not only with what the student says in the interview 
but also with what he may not say, what he may be thinking, or what he 
may be covering up by his statements. Quite often there is an emotional 
undertone to the student's statements which the interviewer will miss unless 
he is alert to the fact that inhibition or reticence cause many individuals to 
say things they do not mean to say. In this same connection, remember 
that one need not necessarily take the student’s statement at face value. If 
the student complains bitterly of a teacher or of a parent, the counselor 
will get into trouble if he rushes off to the teacher or parent to tell them 
what the student said. Even if the complaint is justified, nothing will be 
gained by carrying tales from the student. If the complaint is not justified, 
the interviewer must tactfully find out the facts preparatory to changing 
the student’s attitude of persecution. 

13- In making a transition from one subject or topic to another in the 
interview, make sure the student follows the transition and also moves along 
to the next topic. It is important that the student follow the trend of the 
interview, but he can only do this if the interviewer develops new ideas in 
a manner that the student can follow. 

14. Beware of the student who discusses his. problems freely and who 
comes back periodically for a good heart-to-heart talk but who, between 
interviews, does nothing to help himself and does not follow out suggestions. 
Such cases can seldom be helped. 

15. Do not avoid talking about what a student thinks his problem is, 
but do not confine the interview to that topic if the evidence indicates that 
another problem exists. Sometimes the first interview can be confined to 
discussing the student's stated problem, with later interviews used for dis- 
cussion of other problems. 

16. Do not give isolated test scores to the student. It is quite likely that 
even the counselor at first understands only vaguely the meaning and inter- 
pretation of test scores, even though he may have been exposed to the 
elements of statistical methods and test procedures. How much less likely 
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it is, therefore, that the student, lacking as he does the counselor’s experi- 
ence, will understand and interpret the test information wisely. If he wants 
to know his test results, tell him his approximate rank, saying he is in the 
upper one-third or upper one-fourth or lower one-fifth. But even in making 
a statement of this kind, be sure to describe also the group with which he' 
was compared. 

For example, tell him that he is in the upper half of this group of high- 
school seniors on a measure of ability but that this rank would place him in 
the lower half of students entering a near-by university. Be very careful 
not to give out I. Q.’s (which are generally misunderstood by the public), 
or specific grades or percentiles on aptitude or interest tests. And by all 
means do not give out scores on personality tests. This mistake is very serious 
and frequently results in parental interference and indignation. Any rapport 
which has been established may easily be lost. 

17. Avoid by all means giving advice that is too general or too vague 
to result in a good outcome. Keep suggestions as specific and concrete as 
possible or they will not help the student. 

18. Be able to lay out alternative vocational or educational plans for the 
student. Many books on guidance insist that the counselor must not tell the 
student what to do. While such a generalization seems unsound since it 
emasculates most of the purpose of data collecting and since it would be of 
no assistance to a student who needs help in making a decision, it is still 
true that the student who chooses one from among several suggested plans 
of action will feel a more active participation in planning with the counselor. 
If the interviewer is unable to suggest alternative vocational plans, he should 
try to get the student to suggest them, to be criticized in the light of other 
evidence. Whenever possible, however, it is best to work out several 
alternatives with the student so he may think them over and make a suitable 
choice. 

19. Do not forget to summarize or have the student summarize what 
occurred in the interview before he leaves. Much is said in an interview 
which lasts half-an-hour to an hour. Don’t say: "Talk to somebody about 
this” or "read up on this field some place” or "don’t worry” or "you ought 
to study harder." Tell the student what to read, who to see, what to do to 
keep from worrying, and how to study harder. Unless the interviewer and 
the student summarize that material together, it will be an unmeaningful or 
incorrectly emphasized or misinterpreted mass of words. 
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20. Learn how to end an interview. Think of standing at the door trying 
to figure out how to end the departing guest’s farewell and thanks for a 
pleasant evening. Think of being cornered by a talkative and enthusiastic 
salesman, These examples give some idea of how the student feels and how 
the counselor might feel when the interview drags out far beyond a reason- 
able length of time. There are many polite and tactful ways of ending an 
interview, but it takes considerable practice. It is important to learn how 
to end the interview, however, not only from the standpoint of the efficiency 
of the interview schedule, but also because the amount of good that can 
be accomplished in a single interview is limited, regardless of added time. 

21. In the majority of cases, an interview should end with a careful plan 
of action for the student to follow. This is an adaptation of the basic prin- 
ciple of learning by doing, and it prepares the way for subsequent interviews 
with the same student in order to carry on the treatment of his problems. 
This general rule presupposes that relatively few student problems can be 
cleared up in simply one interview. It cannot be emphasized too strongly 
that clinical work with students requires not only a willingness to collect 
data but also a willingness and ability to interview students frequently and 
regularly. 

Importance of Interview Records 

There is one other basic problem in counseling or interviewing to which 
relatively little attention is paid. This deals with the problem of case notes 
and interview records. However skillfully one may interview a student, the 
sheer memory falsification and memory loss to which everyone is subject may 
make the interview useless unless it is immediately recorded or summarized 
in some way. Therefore, it is essential that the interviewer be aware of the 
importance of keeping case notes and interview records. These notes and 
records serve at least six purposes. 

1. Case notes and interview records serve as the jumping-off point for 
later interviews with the same student. From the case notes of the first inter- 
view, it is easy to refresh one’s memory on what things were discussed, 
what plans were made, and what problems were brought out in the open. 

2. Case notes are useful to give the background of the case to another 
counselor who, for any reason, has to take over work with that student. 
By carefully reviewing these notes, the second counselor can find out what 
his predecessor accomplished, what his impressions of the student were, and 
what plans of action the student was to pursue. When the student is being 
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referred to another guidance worker or agency, the first counselor can take 
from his case notes the material of importance to the other guidance worker, 
or agency and transmit it in writing. 

3. The sheer act of writing a complete record of what went on in the 
interview is an invaluable step in counselor training. In preparing case 
records, a counselor may suddenly wonder why he failed to discuss a given 
point and therefore change some of his original -inferences about the case. 
He may discover glaring omissions in the content of the interview. He may 
see new solutions for discussion in the next interview. 

4. In working in a school where one staff member supervises the counseling 
and in-service training program of other staff members, periodic reviews 
of carefully kept interview notes tell what was done, what was overlooked, 
and how the interview was carried on. 

5. Another purpose of case notes is one of protection of the counselor. 
Students and parents alike quite frequently misunderstand or misinterpret the 
information they have received in an interview, particularly if this informa- 
tion deals with psychological test scores or touchy personal adjustment prob- 
lems. In many instances, in the process of giving the student bad news, as 
we have defined it, a counselor encounters resistance to his suggestions. 
These suggestions may then be misinterpreted and the counselor finds him- 
self being badly misquoted. To prevent situations of this kind, case notes and 
interview records provide the only protection that a counselor has. And 
there will always be times when such protection is necessary. 

6. The last purpose of case notes and interview records is to permit 
research to be done on the frequency of student problems, the techniques of 
value in helping students, and the effectiveness of the total counseling 
program. 

It is impossible to pre-plan every step of an interview. It is equally 
impossible to write down accurately everything that transpired in its proper 
chronological order in the ordinary interview lasting a half hour or longer. 
Adequate proof of this statement is found by comparing case records written 
after the interview with phonographic recordings of the interview as it took 
place. Furthermore, it is unnecessary to attempt to recapture all that occurred 
in the interview since much of it is not related to the solution or the diag- 
nosis of the case. 

But interview records may have a structure of their own which will 
increase their value and make them uniform and easy to understand in their 
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broad outline form. First of all, the case notes must be accurate so that the 
counselor does not have to depend on his memory. The case notes must be 
brief and to the point even at the risk of poor grammar or diction. Case 
notes are not novels or literary gems. The case notes should not include a 
host of material that has nothing to do with what happened in the interview. 
The case notes need to have sub-headings, side-headings, short paragraphs, 
and a similar structure for all interviews if they are to be easily used for 
reference purposes. 

The following example will illustrate a form of case note which may be 
used on mimeographed sheets with the underlined sub-headings and side- 
headings already mimeographed to save writing time. 


Name: Tom Jones Grade: 11 

Age: 17 

Date: May 2, 1942 

Reason for Interview: Tom came in to plan his program for his senior year. 
He does not know what to take since he is not sure what his vocational plans 
will be. 

Analysis of Case 

General Ability: One test of scholastic ability indicates that Tom is somewhat- 
above the average for his grade. 

Achievement: Grades so far are slightly better than C average for the 9th, 
10th, and 11th grades. Standard achievement tests, however, show that he 
is poorer than our average in science and mathematics with better than 
average English and social science test scores. He has had no work experience 
except a newspaper route. He has held no class offices but he has worked 
on the school newspaper. 

Special Aptitudes and Disabilities : We have no information about his apti- 
tudes or disabilities. 

Occupational Interests: He claims to be interested in engineering, business 
executive work, or flying an airplane. On interest test, he shows skilled trades 
interest primarily. 

Personality Characteristics : He shows no "bad” scores on personality test. 
There are no favorable or unfavorable reports from his teachers. 
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Physical Status: The school health examination is completely negative. 

Socioeconomic Background: The father is a carpenter and has completed 
the 9th grade. The mother did not work before marriage; has completed 
the 10th grade. There is an older brother who graduated from high school 
and who is working as a clerk. 

Diagnosis of Case 

There are no major problems in this case. While Tom is somewhat above 
the average of the 11th grade, he does not look like a good college risk. 
The achievement test weakness in science and mathematics may indicate that 
he has been over-graded in these high-school subjects. They certainly do 
not indicate a very good chance for success in engineering. There is a dis- 
crepancy between his claimed interests in engineering or business, and his 
measured interests in the skilled trades field. There seem to be no personality 
problems or health problems or family problems. 

Prognosis 

In the light of my discussion with Tom today, I predict he will get through 
his senior year in high school all right. I do not think he will succeed in 
college but I think he will accept the alternative vocational plan we were 
discussing today. 

Counseling or Treatment 

I discussed the choice of courses that Tom could take next year and sug- 
gested that he try out in one or two of the commercial courses, omitting 
more science or mathematics from his program. I talked to him about the 
high levels of ability or achievement in science and mathematics required 
for success in engineering and went on to discuss the training program 
offered by N. Y. A. for national defense industries. I have asked him to 
look into this more carefully and report back to me. At that time we will 
make final plans for his senior year in the light of his decision about his 
further vocational plans. 


Notice that these case records are not too difficult to be written out in 
longhand. Notice something even more important: They are very careful 
to include evidence on absence of problems as well as on presence of prob- 
lems. This evidence is one of the most important aspects of case records. 
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Everyone has a tendency to write down only those things on which he has 
direct evidence and in so doing, neglects to put down certain aspects of the 
student’s life where no evidences of maladjustment could be found. If a 
counselor can realize the importance of recording absence of judgment- 
making data and absence of maladjustments, he is well on the way to having 
good case history material. 

Now, if the sheer act of writing out case notes seems too difficult for a 
teacher already burdened with other details, it is possible to mimeograph 
check lists of student problems which can be checked for both presence and 
absence in each case. The last chapter lists typical problems which might 
be included in such a check list. It would then be possible to mimeograph a 
check list of things done for the student, such as discussing his strong and 
weak points, referring him to sources of occupational information, planning 
classroom or outside of classroom tryouts, sending him to another specialist, 
arranging to talk to parents, and so on. The list might be drawn up from the 
general discussions and guideposts in this chapter. Check lists of this kind 
reduce the amount of actual hand writing labor to a minimum. It is still 
necessary, however, to do some actual hand writing in building up a case 
history based on a series of counseling interviews, and therefore the mimeo- 
graphed forms should have lined spaces for notes covering a series of inter- 
views. 
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person Or a small group of people get the urge to "do something” about 
the problems of young people. They often find many youth-serving agencies 
already in operation and many sympathetic listeners. But the momentum 
of their enthusiasm may slow down in the face of financial, technical, or 
traditional limitations. 

It is quite likely that community-wide co-operation within relatively small 
geographic limits is the most effective attack on the youth problem. In such 
a program, local strengths can be used, and local leadership can command 
continuing co-operation. Furthermore, a pooling of many small financial 
contributions can result in sufficiently large financial backing to make the 
.program work. Five years ago — in September, 1938 — the author was invited 
to speak before a group of county principals and teachers in North Dakota 
on the problems of guidance and counseling. The case history of the guidance 
program that followed is an illuminating example of community support and 
community effort. 

Background 

North Dakota is a sparsely settled, primarily agricultural state, having 
only nine cities with a population of more than 5,000. Cass County, with 
a population of 52,000 on the eastern border of the state in the fertile Red 
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River Valley, is one of the most prosperous of all the counties. Fargo, 
the county seat and the largest city in the state, has a population of 
32,000. It is one of the main distributing centers for agricultural products 
and a large retail trade center. Throughout Cass County there are 22 four- 
year high schools with a total enrollment of about 2,300 students. Of these 
students, Fargo Central High School includes about half the student popula- 
tion, which leaves an average enrollment of about 50 in each of the other 
high schools. Each year the graduating classes in the county turn into the 
community about 450 to 500 seniors and the Fargo Central High School 
graduates more than half of this group. 

On file in the city branch of the State and Federal Employment Office there 
were between 1,000 and 1,500 young workers for whom placement was 
difficult, if not impossible, either because they had no work experience to 
satisfy employers' demands, or because limited placement opportunities were 
available in a relatively narrow band of occupations. 

In addition to the guidance and adjustment problems of youth in school 
and youth applying for jobs, other community agencies were trying to help 
young people. The N. Y. A. program for out-of-school youth attempted to 
provide limited work experience of value to the individual. But without- 
knowing the individual potentialities, the work experiences so provided were 
not always suitable. In other instances, recreational programs through the 
Y. M. C, A. and similar organizations were available but were not always 
used by the young people whose social adjustment would be improved by 
the program, either because of financial limitations or because the very shy- 
ness at the heart of the social adjustment problem prevented the young per- 
son from making the contact by himself. 

It would be difficult for any one agency in a community so defined to 
maintain extensive and technically competent guidance activities ; so the stage 
was automatically set for some type of co-operative program. The com- 
munity was progressive and proud of an already excellent record of com- 
munity participation in the United States Office of Education Adult Forum 
Project and a community health demonstration project tried out experi- 
mentally several years before under the auspices of the Commonwealth 
Foundation. Therefore, not only were the community resources such that 
community co-operation was essential but also members of the community 
in all walks of life had previously engaged in co-operative enterprise for 
improvement of community conditions. 
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Development , 

In August, 1937, an informal group called the Fargo -Moorhead Vocational 
Guidance Association planned a series of occupational information programs 
for young people in the community, The entire emphasis in the meetings 
was placed on supplying occupational information only, without attempting 
Lo relate this information to the individual capacities and interests of the 
young people involved. The County Superintendent of Schools in subsequent 
months became further interested in the possibilities of guidance work, and 
in September, 1938, arranged for the author to discuss guidance pro- 
grams at a meeting of county school men and other interested individuals. 
The discussion followed the lines described in the earlier chapters of this 
book. 

This discussion evoked enough comment so that the Superintendent was 
willing to undertake a demonstration program for experimental purposes. 
One hundred high-school seniors and juniors predominantly from the 
county high schools were given a group test battery which included Strong’s 
Vocational Interest Blank, the American Council on Education Psychological 
Examination, the Iowa English Placement Test, the Bell Adjustment Inven- 
tory, and the Minnesota Vocational Test for Clerical Workers. Admittedly, 
this battery did not tap all the potentialities of the young people, but on the 
other hand it was a more extensive assay than had previously been taken 
and it was the most effective battery within time and money limitations. 

With appropriate revision in norms it could be safely assumed that the 
individual tests were applicable to the population in Cass County. It was 
then necessary to demonstrate that individual counseling interviews following 
upon testing could be adapted to the resources, the types of problems, and 
the economic limitations of the individual students. 

The author visited Fargo periodically once a month for two to three days to 
carry on counseling interviews with the young people who had been tested. 
The students' enthusiasm for the service was the first outstanding result of 
these interviews. In individual cases placement resulted from test evidence, 
where placement on the basis of experience would have been impossible, 
and in other cases practical educational plans were mapped out to increase 
the student's possibilities of successful placement. In still other cases, com- 
munity resources were marshalled for the solution of personal problems, and 
curricular modifications were suggested to school men as another technique 
for helping the young person, 
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Throughout this phase of the development of the program, interested 
community members attended lectures and demonstrations on the problems 
and techniques of guidance, The principal of the Fargo Central High School 
asked to have some of his seniors included in the testing and counseling 
and this was done. 

Two loosely organized committees were set up with two purposes: one, 
to broaden the base of the demonstration project by arranging to finance 
a testing program in the spring for all graduating seniors in the county; 
and two, to find ways and means of making a community guidance project a 
permanent activity. 

In the spring of 1939, all graduating high-school seniors were tested 
with the same battery already described and with the addition of the Revised 
Paper Form Board as a judgment -making device for those mechanical activi- 
ties in which many of the students would eventually make their living. 


Financing the Program 

Out of the meetings of the organization committee there evolved a plan 
whereby the superintendent of the city schools, the superintendent of the 
county schools, and the North Dakota Agricultural College undertook the 
first financing of a permanent guidance center. The superintendent of 
schools in the city not only housed the project but also persuaded the school 
board to invest a sum of money in the work. The superintendent of schools 
in the county persuaded the county commissioners to allot money to the 
guidance center even in a period of drastic scaling down of allotments from 
tax money. The president of the college set aside a sum of money for the 
work and permitted the consulting services of his technical personnel officer 
to be used. Since tfie college draws about 40 per cent of its entering class 
from Cass County, 'the president of the college felt he had a stake in any 
program for more effective guidance. 

Funds from these sources in addition to workers assigned by the National 
Youth Administration program permitted tire employment of a full-time 
counselor who spent the summer interviewing a large number of the high- 
school seniors tested in the spring. These interviews were carried on with 
those young people who did not plan to go on to the college and in cases 
where the student did plan to go on, the test data were forwarded to the 
personnel officer of the college. 
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Community Participation 

By the end of the summer of 1939 the community support for guidance 
had grown and crystallized. It was felt that upon the basis of past experience 
with the testing and counseling of youth in the county a permanent organiza- 
tion should be established. At a meeting of representatives of all the youth- 
servicing agencies in the county, as well as representatives of service clubs 
and other interested organizations, it was decided to establish a permanent 
community guidance center and to select an executive board to control its 
activities and to develop a guidance program. The membership of this 
board was composed of the following: Fargo superintendent of schools; 
two members of the Fargo board of education-; county superintendent of 
schools ; personnel director of North Dakota Agricultural College ; one repre- 
sentative from each of the following — County School Officers’ Association, 
County Welfare Board, Community Welfare Association; and one mem- 
ber from the community at large elected by the other members of the board. 
Accordingly, a board of directors was elected and became the administrators 
and legal entity of the proposed guidance center. 

After the board of directors organized and elected the usual officers, a 
director of the community guidance center was selected. His training in 
statistics, tests and measurement, and clinical work provided the technical 
direction which many community programs lack. A regular meeting was 
scheduled for the second Thursday in each month. The board was also 
divided into three standing committees which considered each problem with 
the director before it was brought before the entire board. This proved 
to be a valuable timesaver, inasmuch as many of the details were settled and 
recommendations prepared without using the time of the entire board. The 
administrative committee considered and reported to the board on problems 
of administration, personnel, publicity, and public relations. The technical 
committee recommended the tests to be used, techniques to be employed, 
methods of referral, office forms and reports, and reports to other agencies. 
The finance committee planned financial support for the center, set fees, 
determined salaries, and approved expenditures. 

To provide continuous community participation, an advisory council com- 
posed of one representative from each of twenty-three agencies in the commun- 
ity dealing with youth programs was established. This advisory council had the 
task of making recommendations regarding the service of the guidance center 
and keeping up the interest of the agencies in the work of the center. They 
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held periodic meetings and heard the reports of the board of directors. The 
advisory council served as a clearing house of information regarding youth. 
At times they were requested to furnish specific data on individual youth 
who had gone to several of the agencies. 

Frequently, they discussed ways of making effective solutions of special 
case problems by co-ordinated effort in harmony with recommendations 
based on the findings of the guidance center. The individual agencies agreed 
to accept referral of cases from the center when it was determined that the 
nature of their particular organization and its services would enable them to 
deal most effectively with the case in question. This program facilitated the 
movement of cases to and from the guidance center as well as from agency 
to agency, insuring the maximum benefit to the youth involved. 

Relations with Young People in the Community 

To encourage the participation of young people in solving their own • 
problems, representatives of the high schools in the county were asked to 
establish a youth council, whose members would automatically retire at the 
age 21. The response to this request was immediate and enthusiastic. The 
youth council undertook two projects, the first of which involved indexing 
for use of young people the available community resources and agencies in 
the county. The second project involved a follow-up questionnaire study of 
the county graduates of the class of 1933. Two members of the youth 
advisory council were elected to the senior advisory council for the com- 
munity guidance center to make suggestions to the senior group on improving 
sendee to youth from the standpoint of youth themselves. 

Technical Supervision and Methods 

The functions of the director of the community guidance center were to, 
administer all its guidance activities, which included the testing and counsel- 
ing of individuals, instituting and maintaining proper records, conducting 
research, maintaining public relations, and providing other informational 
and educational services of a guidance nature. The director of the guidance 
center had available in his office a wide range of group and individual tests. 
From them a basic battery was selected and given to all high-school seniors. 
The tests included in this battery were: American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination, Cooperative English Achievement, Bell Adjust- 
ment Inventory, and Strong’s Vocational Interest Blank. Additional tests 
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were selected to supplement this bask battery in individual cases where addi- 
tional test evidence was deemed necessary. 

The director of the guidance center was empowered to travel to county 
high-school centers for testing and counseling purposes where such travel 
simplified the process for the student. The board of directors established 
a scale of fees for individual diagnostic services because of limited financial 
resources of the center. Any student or case referred by a contributing agency 
was handled free of charge. Any case referred by a co-operating agency 
holding membership on the advisory council was handled for a charge of 
$2.50. So that guidance would be available to the entire community, any 
private individual not covered by these categories, received the service for 
$7.50. Furthermore, any local school board in the county was regarded as 
a contributing agency by payment of a fee of $1.25 per student tested and 
counseled in their school 

In working with any one individual case, a preliminary interview was 
followed by three to eight hours of testing, and this, in turn, was followed 
by one or more counseling interviews, after which a report was sent to the 
appropriate community agency whose resources would help solve the problem. 
The work report for the month of November, 1939, was typical of the 
early stages of the project: 141 cases were given 728 tests and 100 inter- 
views were completed in that month, with 85 typewritten reports on indi- 
vidual cases sent to the referring agencies. 

In addition to individual diagnostic services, the director of the community 
guidance center maintained a speaking schedule for the purpose of continued 
community support and publicity. He maintained as well a traveling library 
of occupational information available from published sources such as the 
Vocational Guide and from the United States Office of Education. As a 
third service, he abstracted and collated current information about new 
occupations and distributed this in mimeographed form. 

The operation of the community guidance center played an important 
role in the locality in which it was established. It made a definite contri- 
bution to the individual youth served. It developed a community conscious- 
ness of the need and importance of guidance, and as an educational medium, 
contributed materially to the growth and stature of guidance throughout the 
state as its activities became more widely known. It served to emphasize the 
point that it is far easier to help individuals if the areas in which help is 
needed are better known and the resources of assistance are known and 
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coordinated. Finally, as a successful demonstration unit, the community 
guidance service demonstrated the feasibility of a guidance program in a 
predominantly agricultural community. It served as a laboratory for the 
development of techniques and procedures which could be adapted to a state- 
wide program, 

Broadening the Service 

Early in the development of the program, requests came from many 
sections of the state for an extension of the services of the community guid- 
ance center. The state supervisor of home economics education in her travels 
throughout the state became impressed with the need of guidance service 
on a state-wide basis, and suggested to the board of directors and the director 
of the community guidance center, the possibility of obtaining federal sup- 
port for a state-wide program. Subsequent investigations by the director of 
the center further indicated that such aid might be available. The state 
director of vocational education, and the other divisional heads of the Smith- 
Hughes and George-Deen Acts within the state, became interested in the 
project and co-operated with the director of tire center in drafting an amend- 
ment to the existing state plan whereby federal funds from these two acts 
could be matched with local funds that were available to expand the guidance 
services in the state. 

Under the interpretation of the United States Office of Education, Smith- 
Hughes and George-Deen funds can be used to establish a state division of 
occupational information and guidance. This had already been done in the 
State of Maryland, as one example, and the North Dakota amendment to 
the state plan was modeled in part on the Maryland structure. This amend- 
ment was approved by the state board of vocational education and the 
United States Office of Education, and became effective July 1, 1940. The 
plan as approved provides that 40 per cent of the cost of maintaining a 
state occupational information and guidance service is borne by the federal 
government. The following introductory statement, quoted from the state 
plan, sets forth the need and the functional purpose of a division of occu- 
pational information and guidance: 

"Properly selected pupils are among the prime essentials of efficient 
vocational schools and classes. 

"The selective process, to avoid waste of vocational education funds, 
should take place before the pupil enters upon vocational training. It 
follows that the pupil must make his choice on a basis of information 
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about his own interests and abilities, and about wages, working conditions, 
and possibilities of continuous employment, acquired before the critical 
moment of his choice of specific training for an occupation. 

“Enrolling officials in vocational schools can likewise function efficiently 
only if they also possess similar knowledge of occupational information 
and pupil inventory before acceding to, or directing the enrollment of a 
pupil for specific training. 

“The vocational school, itself will, in turn, continuously utilize related 
kinds of information during the process of training, placing, and follow- 
ing up its pupils. In addition many other persons in school and out will 
defer or change their decisions with regard to their occupations. Further 
problems in occupational information and guidance are presented by this 
group. 

“From these premises, it follows that 'providing for the further de- 
velopment of vocational education in the several states and territories,’ 
to quote from the opening sentence of the George-Deen Act, requires 
first, the improvement of the ability of teacher counselors, both in schools 
from which vocational classes draw their pupils, and in vocational schools 
themselves, to secure and use facts about occupations, and facts of occu- 
pational significance about their pupils; and second, the improvement of 
these teacher counselors in the use of the necessary techniques in applying 
these facts to the wise counsel and guidance of pupils.” 

Quoting further from the state plan, the following duties of the state 
supervisor of occupational information and guidance clearly indicate the scope 
and nature of the state guidance program, and indicate the general objectives 
toward which the program is pointed: 

"Studies and investigations: 

1. He shall study employment conditions in the state as a guide to 
occupational information. 

2. He shall survey the school facilities of the various communities to 
ascertain the best means for establishing programs of occupational 
information and guidance suited to the individual communities. 

3. He shall prepare plans, programs of guidance, and literature on 
studies, surveys, and investigations in the field of occupational in- 
formation and guidance. 

4. He shall ascertain and recommend such equipment, library mate- 
rials, and other supplementary supplies and facilities as will be 
needed to make a program of occupational information and guidance 
effective in the several school units. 
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5. He shall promote throughout the state follow-up studies of gradu- 
ates and former students in secondary schools and particularly all 
vocational schools and classes in order to reveal from the experiences 
of such school-leavers better ways of serving the individuals in the 
schools and of adjusting school programs to individual needs, both 
in wage-earning and non-wage-earning occupations. 

"Promotion: 

1. He shall counsel with school authorities, such as superintendents, 
principals, and supervisors, desiring information regarding estab- 
lishment of programs of occupational information and guidance 
and he shall aid in the organization of such programs as have been 
approved by local school authorities. 

2. He shall make a special study of the needs of rural and semi-rural 
school units with relation to occupational information and guidance, 
with a view to promoting a program suitable to these needs. He 
shall investigate the possibilities of cooperative effort in providing 
personnel, equipment, and occupational information and guidance 
programs in rural school units, which because of small enrollment 
or other reasons, may be unable to provide complete programs for 
themselves. 

3. He shall promote training of teacher counselors in occupational 
information and guidance, and advise with teacher trainers on all 
matters pertaining to the improvement of the program in the state. 

4. He shall aid in the development of the program by making his 
services as a speaker available through civic groups, parent-teacher 
organizations, teachers' meetings and conferences, and similar 
groups, setting forth the basic principles of a sound and effective 

, program of occupational information and guidance. 

5. In the promotion of occupational information and guidance pro- 
grams, he shall work in close cooperation with existing agencies, 
public and private, which contribute to the advancement of the 
various objectives of the program. 

"Supervision: 

1. He shall have general supervision of the occupational information 
and guidance programs in public schools of secondary grade in the 
state. 

2. He shall study means of improving the professional preparation of 
teacher-counselors or other persons who are designated in individual 
schools to carry on programs of guidance. He shall promote means 
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of in-service# training of teachers and counselors, as well as the 
work of teacher-training institutions in guidance. 

3. He shall conduct, in cooperation with local authorities, group con- 
ferences and meetings for the purpose of improving local programs 
of occupational information and guidance. 

4. He shall devote a considerable portion of his time to making super- 
visory visits with the various teacher-counselors in order to improve 
the work of teacher-counselors in service. 

5. He shall cooperate with teacher-training institutions in their efforts 
to prepare teacher-counselors and to improve counselors in service. 

6. He shall cooperate with the various supervisors, coordinators, and 
teachers of vocational education in the State and in local communities 
to make the benefits of a guidance program available to vocational 
schools and classes. 

"Records and reports; 

1 . He shall prepare in advance an agenda or program of each year's 
work and present it to the Director of Vocational Education. 

2. He shall be responsible for all reports and records for local pro- 
grams as required by the State Board for Vocational Education, 
and shall report to the State Director of Vocational Education, 

3. He shall report all findings to the State Director of Vocational 
Education and in addition he shall make an annual report.” 

The director of the community guidance center was selected by the state 
board of vocational education as state supervisor of occupational information 
and guidance, thus knitting closely the state service to the existing com- 
munity guidance center. The state board also appointed a state advisory 
council. The state office was housed jointly with the community guidance 
center in quarters provided by the Fargo Board of Education. Inasmuch as 
the state legislature was not in session, the funds of the community guidance 
center were matched with federal funds to provide financial support for 
both the state service and the guidance center, which now served as a 
demonstration guidance unit for the state as a whole. 

Previous to the establishment of the state service, any guidance programs 
which may have developed within the schools of the state depended entirely 
upon the interest and initiative of the various school leaders themselves. 
Before a state program could operate effectively, it was deemed necessary to 
determine by means of a survey the extent and practices of guidance functions 
throughout the state. Table 15 below indicates a sampling of the guidance 
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services maintained by tire high schools in North Dakota. Column 1 indi- 
cates the type of guidance service or function offered; column 2, the 
number of schools reporting the practice of such service or activity, and 
column 3, the percentage of the total schools of the state reporting. 

This table is certainly indicative of the lack of guidance practices then 
existing in North Dakota. It must also be noted that the figures given in 
Table 15 in no way indicate the quality of the various practices listed. Cer- 
tainly in many cases, although the guidance function is claimed, much 
additional work would be necessary to bring it to a level of minimum 
efficiency. The scope of the efforts required would necessitate a much larger 


TABLE 15 

Guidance Services of North Dakota High Schools 


Guidance Service 

Number of Schools 
Reporting the 
Service or Activity 

Per Cent 
of Total 
Reporting 

Maintain cumulative records 

39 

24 

Offer individual counseling service 

Maintain a vocational file of pamphlets and 

67 

41 

clippings 

37 

23 

Maintain a vocational shelf in library 

64 

39 

Give standardized tests 

61 

37 

Offer classes in occupations 

81 

50 

Practice follow-up of graduates 

50 

31 

Contact and check drop-outs 

47 

29 

Maintain school placement service 

13 

8 

Co-operate with Public Employment Service 

15 

9 

Hold group guidance classes 

35 

21 


staff and outlay than was available. An additional factor to be considered 
was the wide scattering of the some 600 secondary schools. Therefore, the 
state advisory council of the occupational information and guidance service 
and the state supervisor decided that the most feasible approach to establish- 
ing a guidance service in the state was to concentrate the greater part of 
the effort in one county as a demonstration unit, and to develop techniques, 
principles, and procedures in that center which would point the way toward 
a complete state program. Thus the community guidance center became the 
demonstration unit for the new state service. Efforts outside the demonstra- 
tion center were largely confined to distribution of informational materials, 
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and laying groundwork for future expansion of guidance services by develop- 
ing a consciousness of the need for guidance and the benefits that would 
accrue from the establishment of such a program. 

It is of interest to trace the progress of the community guidance center 
as it served as a demonstration project for the state. Prior to this time, the 
center assumed the entire responsibility for providing a co-ordinated guidance 
service for each co-operating school, based upon methods of clinical analysis 
and individual counseling of each case described in these pages. A change 
in this emphasis was made necessary because financial limitations and lack 
of personnel would not permit development of any extensive state program 
if the individual testing and counseling load of ail schools were to be borne 
by the state supervisor at the local demonstration center. Accordingly, the 
community guidance center attempted only to reinforce the local guidance 
program by carrying on in-service training of teacher-counselors so that the 
local schools would tend to become more and more self-sufficient. 

Material taken from the director’s report of the center’s activities will 
serve to illustrate the procedure used in co-operating schools. In the schools 
of Cass County, students were given a battery of vocational aptitude tests, 
and instruction on the basic principles of counseling was given to a member 
of each local faculty. The first step in the instruction was to lay a ground- 
work of the techniques of counseling, and general procedures in interpreta- 
tion of case material. The next step was to take representative cases that 
had not yet been counseled and to go over them thoroughly, identifying 
crucial points upon which decisions might be based. 

This step was followed by a demonstration interview conducted by the 
trainer. No completely satisfactory system has been devised for observation 
of a counseling interview whereby complete rapport can be guaranteed. Use 
of screens has been but partially satisfactory and sound systems are not 
available in the ordinary secondary school. Holding a 3-way interview 
with the trainer, trainee, and counselee present proved to be the most satis- 
factory method. In following tin's system, it was necessary to pre-select the 
type of student from whom maximum co-operation might be expected under 
the circumstances, Although the trainee was present and participated in the 
interview, the trainer guided the conversation so that the problems presented 
by the student were discussed in the approved manner. At the end of the 
interview, the trainee wrote the case notes under the direction of the trainer. 

An attempt was made to have the irrelevant material culled out and only 
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such record made as would give meaning to test scores and interview data. 
From this viewpoint, case notes were regarded as functional rather than a 
complete reproduction of the interview. After this preliminary training, the 
trainee proceeded to counsel his own student cases, followed by a critical 
analysis by the trainer of his techniques and case records with suggestions 
for improvement. This system of training in-service counselors in the smaller 
secondary schools has proved to be a most satisfactory method. 

The training of individuals to counsel students in their schools necessitated 
the transfer of case records from the central files of the community guidance 
center to the respective local schools. The co-operating schools varied some- 
what in the nature and extent of school records, The policy of the guidance 
center was not to insist upon uniform records, but upon a record system 
that was complete and well-adapted to the needs of the individual school. 
In some schools, individual cumulative records were begun for all students 
in the entire school system. In three of the co-operating schools, the cumu- 
lative record systems already found to be in use were supplemented or 
revised. The quality and extent of the records instituted and maintained 
by the local school systems was in a large measure dictated by the local 
financial resources and personnel available. In the Fargo city school system, 
it was possible to institute a much more complete record system than in 
many of the county schools. 

Here it was found, after considerable research and experimentation over 
a period of time with several record systems, that a folder system with 
mimeographed inserts was preferable from the standpoint of utility and per- 
manence to a system of printing the record directly on the folder. The 
system developed provided for five inserts, 8 y 2 x 1 1 inches, each of which 
contained information in one of the following areas: socioeconomic history 
and status, scholastic record from grade one through high school, health 
record, test information, and a record of case notes and teacher observations. 
The development of this system was stimulated not only by the demand for 
an adequate record system for guidance purposes, but also by a compre- 
hensive achievement testing program conducted throughout the city school 
system which revealed the inadequacies of existing record forms. 

The Program of the City School 

The following paragraphs will describe in some detail the guidance system 
developed in the Central High School of Fargo. Much more experimentation 
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was possible in a larger school system of this type where materials and 
finances are more readily available. Certain principles and techniques were 
worked out which contributed much to available data supporting the policies 
to be followed in developing practices for the smaller schools and for the 
state at large. 

The counseling system in the Fargo high school consists of twelve teachers, 
each of whom is released from one hour of teaching time a day and has the 
responsibility for approximately a hundred students. These teacher-counselors 
were responsible for the scholastic endeavor of all students under their super- 
vision, and for their satisfactory educational guidance. The teachers were 
carefully selected with regard to interest in guidance work, ability to deal with 
students tactfully, and educational background and preparation. They were 
trained as previously outlined. In addition to periodic meetings with the 
state supervisor for instruction and training, the teacher-counselors have their 
own organization which meets to discuss the various problems and techniques 
related to counseling. 

The Fargo high school has a dean of boys and a dean of girls, who in 
addition to offering group guidance classes, are charged with the responsi- 
bility of maintaining discipline. All discipline is administered by these deans 
so that rapport between students and teacher-counselor is not impaired. 
However, teacher-counselors assist in the rehabilitation of discipline cases. 
The work of the teacher-counselor has in the past been supervised by the 
director of the guidance center, but a larger share of the supervision will 
be borne in the future by the dean of women as her training and competency 
increase. 

The teacher-counselors initiate one conference with each of their advisees 
every semester to plan his program for the coming semester and to make a 
periodic check of his adjustment in school. Any classroom teacher who 
feels that a student is not working up to capacity fills out a blue slip which 
indicates the reasons for probable failure. This blue slip is then counter- 
. signed by the counselor and sent to the parents asking them to come to the 
school for an interview, If the counselor desires additional information 
before signing the slip, he can request the classroom teacher for more com- 
plete details on the reasons for failing work, the remedial steps that have 
been taken, and other pertinent data, At the first signs of scholastic malad- 
justment, the classroom teacher uses a white slip which is indicative to the 
counselor of a need for treatment. If the counselor feels after an interview 
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with the student that it would be helpful to have the parents visit school, he 
can request the classroom teacher to issue blue slips. 

The students' folders described above are placed in a central file where 
they are accessible to all teachers. If a. teacher uses a case folder, her signa- 
ture is placed on a record card in each folder which indicates the extent 
the file is utilized and which teachers are most interested in the progress 
of a particular student. Realizing that counseling was one part of the 
total guidance program, twelve faculty committees were appointed, each deal- 
ing with one phase of the total program. Each of the committees was headed 
by a chairman who in turn was a member of the general guidance committee. 
The general committee, composed of the chairman from each subcommittee, 
met monthly to consider recommendations of each of the 12 committees and 
to prepare group recommendations to the school administration. 

The twelve committees with the functions of each are listed below: 

1. Student and Record Articulation: To study the articulation of stu- 
dents and records between junior and senior high schools. In the 
light of the study to make recommendations and draw up a program 
striving for better articulation. To improve registration procedure and 
formulate a program for orientation of entering students. 

2. Student Cumulative Records: To study the cumulative record system, 
the collecting of information, filing, use of records and forms. To 
make recommendations for better records and to improve their use- 
fulness. 

3. Testing and Evaluation: To study the testing needs of the school and 
to plan a program to meet these needs. To conduct surveys, evaluate, 
and set up a permanent system of testing. To educate teachers in the 
proper interpretation of these tests. 

4. Curriculum Research and Revision: To study the present curriculum 
and to work for curriculum revision to meet the needs of students. 
To work for a course of study which will better meet the needs of 
non-college students as well as college students. 

5. Homeroom System: To make a study of the purpose, function, and 
value of the present homeroom system. To evaluate and make recom- 
mendations for the necessary reorganization, elimination, or continua- 
tion of this system. 

6. Pupil Attendance: To study the attendance, punctuality, recording 
procedure, excuses and permits. From this study organize a procedure 
making for better co-ordination and efficiency. 
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7. Student Extracurricular and Social Life: To study the social and 
educational dub system, student social life, extracurricular activities 
and the general welfare of the student body. To make changes and 
suggestions for a program of more wholesome social life. 

8. Youth Guidance Committee: Through the student council to organize 
a guidance committee to carry on some guidance functions. To secure 
co-operation in carrying out guidance plans. To make surveys and 
through the student school governments help better their own voca- 
tional and educational possibilities. 

9. Vocational Aspects: To make a survey of library and other school 
facilities. To organize a vocational guidance program by bringing 
into play and co-ordinating all facilities in the school and the com- 
munity which may aid students to better select and prepare for an 
occupation. 

10. College Information: To make a study and to collect information 
aiming for better articulation of students to college. 

11. Special Student Problems: To study conditions and draw up pro- 
cedures to deal with physically defective children, discipline pupils, 
and pupils of abnormal intelligence, and various other special pupils. 

12. Teacher In-Service Training: To devise plans to bring before all 
teachers the necessary information to make for a well-rounded guidance 
program, and to interpret the program to the parents and the 
community. 

In order to increase the effectiveness of the guidance program in the 
Fargo city schools, a close co-operative relationship was worked out with 
the local branch of the state employment service. The school provides the 
employment service with the student’s scholastic and test record, observations 
and ratings by three teachers, and a summary of his contacts with the guidance 
department for all students of the Fargo schools who register at the employ- 
ment service. This information facilitates placement, ■ and the young people, 
as a result, have a better chance to identify themselves with occupations 
which are in keeping with their interests and abilities. In many instances 
students do not know, or say that they have not heard, of the employment 
service when they are advised to register. This co-operative enterprise be- 
tween the school and the employment service will be continued, and an even 
closer relationship developed as time goes on. As one ultimate goal of all 
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guidance effort is satisfactory occupational adjustment for each individual so 
that he may take his proper place in society, no guidance program can over- 
look the placement phase. 

In addition to providing occupational information during individual inter- 
views, it is necessary to disseminate certain occupational information of 
common significance to larger groups. An open shelf in the library contain- 
ing books, pamphlets, and magazines on occupations and careers was one 
method ; holding a series of career conferences was also found to be a valu- 
able technique. On three successive Wednesday afternoons, local businessmen 
and women, and professional as well as non-professional workers, were 
invited to come to the school and to lead a discussion on their particular 
field of work. 

By running a tally of students' interests before arranging the conferences, 
a series of 18 meetings was arranged that covered the major fields of inter- 
ests as indicated by the students. The survey of interests that was made 
preliminary to the career conferences is in itself indicative of the need of 
occupational information and guidance. The following article is quoted from 
the Cynosure of Fargo High School of June 6, 1940, and shows the unbal- 
anced distribution of student claimed choices: 

"Citizens would have to get out bowls and scissors and do their own 
haircutting if the students of Fargo high school were to become the sole 
inhabitants of a city ten years from now, according to the occupational 
questionnaire filled out by students recently. 

"Although no boys would become barbers if given their choice, the 
girls would be kept presentable by the nine beauty operators. This is a 
contrast to a survey taken in a New York high school in which five out 
of 1000 boys chose barbering. 

"Factory workers in this mythical city — both of them — would have a 
fine time with no manager. One cook would be kept busy serving 29 
dieticians, while all workers would either have to employ the services of 
one of the 66 aviators to ride to work, or else walk, no taxi drivers or 
chauffeurs being available. 

"Since there would be only one politician, the city government would 
be definitely a dictatorship. There would be five agricultural scientists to 
give instructions to three farmers, the only representatives of North Da- 
kota's leading occupation. 

"Although stenography is one of the best fields available for young 
men, according to C. P. Froehlich, Director of the Community Guidance 
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Center, and conductor of the survey, only two Fargo high boys indicated 
an interest in this field. 

"Each of the three orchestra leaders would be allowed three and one- 
third musicians for his orchestra, while 14 actresses would have to share 
one leading man. Because of the absence of watchmakers, there would 
be no convenient method of telling time, and since no tailors for men 
would be in evidence, the male portion of the population would probably 
have to wear barrels after a few months of residence in this city, 

"Only two boys plan on being statisticians although that is one of 
the fastest growing occupations today. All the buildings in a town of 
Fargo high-school students would have to be of wood, as a contractor 
would be unable to hire a bricklayer. 

"Noticeable would be the absence of those in domestic and personal 
service, which rates fifth from the top in percentage of workers in North 
Dakota, 750 such workers being employed in Fargo.” 

State-Wide Promotion 

Certain state-wide activities were carried on in addition to the demonstra- 
tion guidance center which has been described above. These activities, with 
the exception of those connected with national war training program, were, 
of necessity, promotional in nature. Basic to the plan of expanding the 
guidance service in the state, an effort was made to acquaint all schools of 
the state with the guidance facilities available for their use. Accordingly, 
circulars were prepared and sent to some 600 high schools throughout the 
state of North Dakota. Typical circulars were those announcing the estab- 
lishment of the state service in North Dakota; A Six-Point Program, empha- 
sizing the minimum essentials of guidance, and miscellaneous guidance 
literature and pamphlets received from the United States Office of Education 
and other sources. A circulating library of occupational information was 
also made available to schools on request. 

The state guidance service provided technical consultation to those schools 
fjwho requested it. The service presented to the individual schools the prin- 
ciples and functions of a guidance program and how it might be established 
and offered assistance in setting it up. Several of the schools in the state 
took advantage of this opportunity and made provision for the state super- 
visor to visit their school and to initiate a program. 

To further the interests of guidance throughout the state, the state super- 
visor made it a point to attend special meetings and conventions of North 
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Dakota educators. Whenever possible, speakers from outside the state were 
also brought in to special meetings. These speakers discussed everything 
from the technical phases of guidance to frankly inspirational aspects of the 
program. The state supervisor was invited to appear as the principal speaker 
at a regular meeting of the Williams County Schoolmasters Club at Grenora. 
This organization was keenly interested in what might be done in its county 
to initiate guidance services in its respective schools. A six-point program of 
minimum essentials of guidance was presented and general recommendations 
made. It has also been the practice of the state supervisor to discuss the 
guidance program on invitation before service dubs, educational meetings, 
and other interested groups. During the first year approximately thirty-five 
such addresses were given. 

In order that the largest possible number of teachers in the state of North 
Dakota might be trained in the basic concepts of guidance pertinent to the 
success of the state plan, the state supervisor arranged to rotate his services 
as instructor in a regular credit course in guidance in a different institution 
of higher learning each summer. 

To evaluate the techniques and progress of the guidance program, research 
activities and follow-up studies are constantly carried on in the office of 
the state supervisor. Among the projects completed are: a survey of guidance 
practices in North Dakota; revision and evaluation of an interest inventory; 
development of a cumulative record system; and evaluation of comparative 
scores obtained by tural and city youth on tests administered under the 
demonstration program, 

War-Time Services 

With the national emergency and appropriation of funds by the federal 
government for the training of defense workers, North Dakota made definite 
provision in its state war plan for use of funds and the employment of 
personnel for "determining the aptitudes and abilities of trainees for the 
purpose of developing instructional material and procedures to serve the 
individual needs of the trainees." Accordingly, the occupational information 
and guidance service played a definite part in the war program. Its activities 
in this connection contributed materially to the furtherance of guidance 
interest and consciousness throughout the state through contacts made with 
several hundreds of boys representing practically all its geographical areas 
and communities, 
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No clearer statement could be made of the nature and procedure of the 
program instituted than the report of the state supervisor published through 
the courtesy of the Vocational Guidance Films, Inc., which is quoted below: 

“The occupational information and guidance service for North Dakota 
is charged with the responsibility of providing a guidance program for 
some 800 boys who are certified by the National Youth Administration 
for training in national defense classes. These classes are being held in 
sorrte 20 different centers throughout the state. The training that is now 
offered to the boys is of an exploratory nature. The basic principles 
underlying many of the mechanical occupations are being taught in a 
six months’ general shop course. After the youth have completed this 
general shop course, they will be given specific pre-employment training 
in some occupation essential to national defense. 

"The guidance service is following a four-point plan in aiding these 
students to make a wise choice of the occupation for which they should 
prepare. This plan will be presented under four headings: Visual Edu- 
cation, Occupational Instruction, Instructor Ratings, and Counseling 
Service. 

1, Visual Education 

"North Dakota is unique in its part in national defense preparation 
in that it has practically no industries associated with the production of 
necessary materials and equipment. It is therefore impossible for the 
boys in defense training classes to visit such industrial plants for first-hand 
information on actual working conditions surrounding the various defense 
occupations for which they may prepare. Good guidance practices dictate 
that occupational information is essential to good occupational choice. It 
therefore is necessary to give the students as clear a picture of conditions 
of work in the huge industrial plants as possible, and visual education by 
means of slides and film strips seemed the most logical answer to the 
problem. 

"The visual education films are presented in two phases, designed to 
correlate with the instructional material offered on occupational informa- 
tion and guidance. In the first phase, while the student is exploring his 
own interests and abilities, films are shown on how to choose an occupa- 
tion, how to apply for and win promotion on a job, and other subjects 
of a general nature applicable to any vocational choice. In the second 
phase, the films are of a more specific nature, giving students information 
on their tentative choices made. Topics were Auto Mechanics, Sheet Metal 
Work, Metal Trades, Building Trades, Welding, and Machine Shop. • 
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"The importance of visual materials cannot be over-emphasized in 
instruction. Accurate occupational settings are stimulating and effective 
in giving a real "feeling" of occupational life. They also make other 
instructional material more significant, and make more vivid the discussion 
material presented in the regular classes. 

2. Occupational Instruction 

“The second point in the four-point guidance program is the prepara- 
tion of units of instruction on topics essential to wise occupational choice. 
These units are prepared for instructors as a guide in teaching guidance 
subject matter a minimum of one hour per week. The units are set up 
with general and specific aims, lesson materials, topics for class discussion, 
class exercises, summary, and bibliography. 

"The subject matter of the units is also geared to the progress of 
the student through his exploratory experiences to occupational choice, 
specific training, and actual employment. Therefore the first units take 
up subjects relating to the individual, such as need for occupational 
information, need for guidance, occupations and abilities, discovering 
abilities, interests, personality and the job, and attitudes. 

"Another series of units deals with factors outside the individual such 
as analyzing the job, job specifications, how to study an occupation, vari- 
ous training resources, and similar topics. 

"A third series of units deals with the student’s active effott to gain 
entrance into the field of work. Typical topics are job trends, preparing 
to apply for a job, making application, holding a job, securing promotion, 
what the employer expects of his employee, and the value of an avocation. 

"A final phase of the instruction deals with employee organizations, 
and legislation affecting workers. Labor unions, social security, workmen’s 
compensation, and license requirements are some of the topics. 

3. Instructor Observation and Ratings 

"The third step in the guidance program involves the instructor who 
has first-hand knowledge of the individual and his reactions to the vari- 
ous experiences he is subjected to in the shop activities. Periodic ratings 
of his students by the instructor tend to objectify his observations, and 
furnish the guidance service with additional bases for the selective 
processes that will follow. In addition to ratings, the instructor is en- 
couraged to extend his remarks on the back of the rating sheets indicating 
his recommendations for each individual student, the student’s greatest 
problems, interests, and similar information. 
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4. Counseling 

"The fourth and final step in the guidance program is the counseling 
service. In many respects, the counselor is the co-ordinator of all the 
materials, ratings, opinions, and observations that are available concerning 
each student. It is his task to bring all the available facts together and, 
with the student, interpret them in determining the best possible occupa- 
tional choice. In addition to the data obtained by the instructor and a 
report of the student's progress, interest, and achievement in his shop 
and classwork, the counselor also has test results on general ability, 
mechanical aptitude, dexterity, and interests. The results of the tests are 
compared to the instructor’s findings and recommendations, and outstand- 
ing differences are discussed fully and the cause of each difference is 
sought. All the information is then pooled, organized, and interpreted 
in an individual conference with each student to aid him in making a 
final occupational choice. 

"Thus the Occupational Information and Guidance Service in North 
Dakota is meeting its dual responsibility of devising a selective process 
to obtain the best possible trainees for industries vital to national defense, 
and at the same time provide the individual with such information and 
counsel that will insure him continuous and profitable progress in the 
occupational life of the nation.” 

With the sharp increase in the demand for trained mechanics for war 
industries, a veritable flood of advertisements and agents appeared in North 
Dakota soliciting students to take private school training for occupations 
related to defense. An investigation of these schools was made through 
chambers of commerce, better business bureaus, governmental agencies, con- 
tact with former students, and by direct contact with employing firms to 
learn of their hiring habits with respect to type and quality of training 
offeted by these schools. It was learned that many of the schools charged 
exorbitant fees, accepted applicants indiscriminately, regardless of qualifica- 
tions or abilities, and that they made a practice of pressure salesmanship and 
"guaranteed” employment. The occupational information and guidance 
service launched a counter-crusade against these schools through the press, 
service organizations, educators, the state employment service, and by contact 
with all other agencies dealing with youth. Prospective trainees were also 
advised of reliable training opportunities within the state in defense classes, 
and in the state's trade school. It is estimated that thousands of dollars in 
fees were saved the people of the state by this action. 
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Legislative Support and the Future 

A milestone in the progress of the developing guidance program was 
reached when the North Dakota Legislative Assembly of 1941 passed an 
appropriation for the occupational information and guidance service in 
North Dakota. Thus, the service in North Dakota is in a position to expand 
its services on ever-increasing bases for the benefit of the entire state. 

Inasmuch as the occupational information and guidance service in North 
Dakota is new and its activities have been quite largely limited to the 
development of the demonstration center in Fargo and Cass County, con- 
templated activity for the ensuing years must necessarily first of all involve 
a continued effort in selling the value of guidance service throughout the 
state. In addition to increasing the dissemination of occupational information 
and guidance publications, it is planned to expand the consultation service 
so that more schools may have the opportunity to receive expert aid and 
advice in establishing a guidance program. Basic to this service will be an 
effort to establish adequate record systems throughout the schools of the state. 
Because of the financial condition of the state, it is impossible to recommend 
the employment of trained counselors for all schools. It is therefore planned 
to expand the program of training teacher-counselors to handle the guidance 
activities. 

Patterned after the demonstration program conducted in Fargo and Cass 
County, plans will include tire establishment of several additional demonstra- 
tion programs so located that they are accessible to all schools of a certain 
area in the state. As defined by the state advisory board for the occupational 
information and guidance service, a demonstration center is "a school or 
group of schools under a single administration that accepts the responsibility 
for costs and local guidance personnel, and that is willing to conduct its 
program under the supervision of the state supervisor of occupational in- 
formation and guidance.” 

Recently the state department of public instruction announced the fol- 
lowing new criterion for accrediting of schools in the state: 

"A fully accredited or a minor accredited school shall include in its 
educational program an effective guidance service in helping pupils to 
adjust themselves to the environment of a complex civilization,” 

This announcement accompanied a request for detailed reports on existing 
guidance activities in each school, together with an offer of free consulting 
assistance from the state supervisor of occupational information and guidance. 
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At the present time, the North Dakota program is no longer a small local 
experiment, It is a full-fledged, state-wide activity in which guidance is 
increasingly practiced in every school in every community in the state. Local 
clinical centers are under way in which testing and counseling techniques 
are basic to effective guidance, From the central office of the state supervisor 
conies a constant flow of literature, consulting service, and experience which 
quickly filters down to students through teachers who are learning guidance 
skills on the job. 

The small beginnings trace back to tire experimental testing and coun- 
seling program for some hundred seniors in the fall of 1938. The county 
superintendent of schools squeezed out of an overworked budget the monthly 
consultation expenses for student interviews. By the fall of 1939 definite 
financial contributions from the city and county schools and other sources 
made possible the establishment of a permanent community guidance center 
with a technically trained director in charge, and with an executive board 
and supplementary advisory boards representing the community agencies and 
the youth themselves. 

It should be emphasized at this point that the progress of the guidance 
program thus far was due to demonstrated worth and effectiveness based 
upon satisfactory results with individual students, and not upon purely 
theoretical or promotional considerations. Perhaps tire most significant accom- 
plishment of the community guidance center to this point was the demonstra- 
tion of the feasibility of a guidance program in a predominantly agricultural 
area. Of almost equal significance was the fact that the center served as a 
laboratory for the development of principles, techniques, and procedures that 
were adaptable for other communities and for the state program that was 
to come. 

The work of the community guidance center as a demonstration unit led 
to the amended state plan under the Smith-Hughes and George-Deen Acts. 
In 1941 the state legislative assembly appropriated state money for an expan- 
sion of the work. Three years were required to bring the program to its 
present state of development — three years of missionary zeal, technical con- 
sultations, personality clashes, research, competent but limited service to stu- 
dents, and begging for small but vital items of financial support. Now the 
main job can begin: teaching more teachers how to help more students by 
use of testing, counseling, and occupational information services. 

Some thirty-seven or thirty-eight states in the United States today are with- 
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out an occupational information, and guidance service; they may well take a 
page from the North Dakota record and use the community approach as a 
means of developing a state service. Thus North Dakota may have contributed 
materially, not only to the growth of guidance on a community or state scale 
within its own boundaries, but also to the success of this essential youth 
service to the nation as a whole, 

This is only one case history of a community. It has been described at 
some length because of its extent, its special emphasis on the primary pro- 
cedures of testing and counseling, and its early financial handicaps. The 
evolution of many of the most significant guidance programs is not easily 
to be found in the technical journals or texts, since the guiding spirits behind 
the programs are usually too busy to publish more than a few brief articles 
on their work. The bibliography for this chapter lists several sources of 
information that may be tapped by direct correspondence with the people 
named. Such an exchange of experiences, methods, costs, and obstacles will 
be invaluable to readers interested in "next steps,” In each case, it is 
important to notice the years, not weeks or months, that elapse before the 
programs come to their fullest power and value. "Guidance” can’t spring 
into complete existence over night; it can grow into a vital part of the 
school program if the teachers, administrators, and school boards give it fer- 
tile soil in which to grow. 

We have come a long way with our students in these pages. They are 
rather important people, not only today, but also tomorrow, in a world that 
has several loose ends, to say the least. As teachers we are dedicated to the 
belief that education can start them well on the road to adulthood. The most 
effective education is one adapted to their needs and their abilities and 
interests, not one prescribed by tradition, administrative convenience, or 
"factory” methods. Testing and counseling and other guidance functions 
represent a series of skills which can be learned by some teachers as a means 
of making education do the job we all want it to do in a democracy. 
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